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Missionaries: Then and Now 
EDITORIAL. 


How do the missionaries of today compare with those 

New Times: of a generation or so ago? This question is in the 

New Methods. air. It is sometimes asked with a hint of disparaging 

uncertainty about modern missionaries. To venture 

an answer to it calls for wary walking between the slough of invidious 

comparison and the bitumen pit of self-satisfaction. Since different 

times demand different qualities it may well be, also, that the missionary 

of to-day cannot fairly be compared with his early predecessors. To 

admit this does not minimize the work of earlier missionaries. It does 
recognize, however, that new times may necessitate new methods. 


In comparing missionaries then and now it is customary 
The Age of to point out certain outstanding missionaries of the then 


Pioneering. and look for counterparts or understudies now. A few 


such outstanding missionaries may be noted. Dr..R. H. 
Graves was a Southern Baptist who laid enduring foundations for self- 
directing and self-supporting churches in South China. Dr. Griffith 
John founded the Central China Mission of the London Missionary 
Society and, among other noted deeds, made many arduous pioneer 
journeys. Dr. Young J. Allen was a Southern Methodist who through 
journalistic channels introduced modern ideas to China. Mr. Hudson 
Taylor founded the China Inland Mission, now widely distributed all over 
China. Dr. Calvin Mateer, a Presbyterian (North) pioneered in mission 
work in North China. Dr. J. L. Nevius initiated the “Nevius” method 
of self-support which is widely used in Korea and sometimes urged for 
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revival in China. Dr. J. C. Gibson, an English Presbyterian, pioneered 
in vernacular education and wrote with rare skill on mission organization 
in South China. Others might be mentioned. We must admit that no 
modern missionaries stand out now as these earlier missionaries stood 
out in their day. It may well be, however, that when the historian of 
today is as far removed therefrom as we are from these earlier mission- 
aries some modern missionaries will likewise stand out for the 
significance of their contribution. That was the day of beginnings; 
this is the day of carrying on. What was then new is now the usual. 


These earlier missionaries produced much literature, 

The Day of _dug into sinological studies and built up many diction- 
New Demands. aries. Missionaries still work at these tasks. But of 
dictionaries there is now a large crop and the Chinese 

themselves are digging into sinological mines and producing literature. 
Many modern missionaries take long journeys. But they are now 
commonplace and the conditions thereof under better control. Whether 
Dr. Nevius’ method can be generally applied is an open question. It is 
now uncertain, also, that any one method of self-support could be 
generally worked. A mission like the China Inland Mission can only 
be started once. It was and is a significant enterprise. But repeating 
it can hardly be mage a test of the capacities of modern missionaries. 
But must we conclude that because modern missionaries do not repeat 
these outstanding feats their capacities are less and their spirituality 
weaker? Hardly! Dissension does, it is true, loom larger among 
missionaries now than then. A proportion of the present missionary 
body was chosen mainly because of its allegiance to particular denomina- 
tional policies or theological dogmas. Some groups lay more stress on 
devotional alertness than mental capacities. Has this resulted in a lessen- 
ing of intellectual calibre? Who can say? On the other hand the pre- 
paration of these predecessors of ours, while the best of its day, did not 
often include special training. In contrast many modern missionaries 
have had considerable special training. Our day sees many missionaries 
carefully trained for research work. Nevertheless the _ intellectual 
capacity of modern missionaries cannot be compared either adversely or 
favorably with that of those of a generation since. Yet knowing how 
keen-minded and alert many modern missionaries are one may say that 
though their contributions are more hidden their capacities do not,. in 
general, show; any deterioration. The same is true of their spirituality. 
Our reflections force us to recognize that the difference 

Transmitters and between conditions confronting missionaries then and 
Reconstructors. now make any satisfactory comparison between them 
‘impossible. We may, therefore, turn our attention to 

a few of the differing elements in the missionary situations. These 
earlier missionaries were free to pioneer. The soil they ploughed and 
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planted was virgin soil. They were free from entangling precedents of 
mission work. Almost anywhere they turned there were untrod paths. 
They were pathfinders. They were free to experiment with new methods. 
The ideas with which they were equipped while not “special” were new 
to those whom they sought to serve. To introduce scientific ideas to 
China did not, for instance, call for long and special scientific training. 
Now the missionary who would present science to China must be specially 
equipped therefor. In the main they were transplanters. The modern 
missionary must do what is new to himself as well as to those with whom 
he works. 
The modern missionaries find themselves in a quite 
different situation. They usually begin work in an 
organization well weighted with precedents. To master 
these precedents is their first task. They move in an 
institutionalized psychology. If they have new ideas these must often 
wait. Even if sent to a new field the precedents follow them. Theirs 
not to work out or pursue a new policy. Policies deeply rooted 
demand attention. Attempts ‘to alter them may create difficulties. 
They are the executives of traditional policies supported by 
mission and board. None of the outstanding missionaries mentioned 
above worked under such conditions. It is, of course, true that many 
modern missionaries are experimenting. This is the out-come of the 
quite modern research missionaries. But no such experimenter yet stands 
out. Their experiments are too young for that. Later some of them 
will stand out as the great contributors of their day. But the energy of 
modern missionaries is all too often absorbed by a traditionalized system. 


Earlier missionaries faced stupendous difficulties. The 
paths they travelled led to unknown ends. Their mess- 
age was often received with apathy or opposition just 
because it was unknown. Ignorance barred their way. 
Visions they had, too. They wanted to see China awake! When China 
sought western education or ideas to this end they gladly flung them- 
selves into the breach. Starting an educational enterprise called for 
great faith. Yet many of their difficulties were of a passive type— 
ignorance, apathy, prejudice and little to do anything with. The difficulties 
of modern missionaries are not passive. Their major difficulties are active 
and agressive. For China is awake! Towards Christianity China’s mind 
is now neither just torpid or prejudiced. The Chinese do not now just 
ignore or turn their back on what the missionary offers them. Quite 
frequently they seek to substitute something for it. Their educational 
system competes with that of the missionaries. Various governmental 
regulations and restrictions complicate their efforts. While the modern 
missionaries’ difficulties are, physically viewed, no greater than those of 
his predecessors they are more intricate. 
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The absorption of missionary energy has taken 
Absorption of __ place along another line also. Earlier missionaries 
Missionary Energy. had much less money to disburse than their modern 
successors. During the last generation there has 
been tremendous growth in the economic investment in Christian work 
in China. This has kept pace with the rapid rise of America to economic 
predominance. Of great significance is the fact that this period has re- 
gistered rapid increase in the property and institutional possessions of 
Christianity in China. In consequence missionary energy has been more 
and more absorbed in securing and caring for property and administering 
funds. Shroffing and real estate management have taken the place, to no 
small extent, of the earlier types of missionary contribution. Teaching, 
also, has increasingly taken up time. Important as these duties are in the 
program of material and educational development that has gone forward 
those engaged in them do not stand out for new and striking contributions. 
@ne never hears, for instance, of the missionary who has secured the 
most property or disbursed the largest amount of money. There is so 
much of this type of missionary activity that it is not spectacular. 
It has, however, called for steady, driving determination and often in- 
volved bitter trials. Little of it has drawn special recognition. Thus 
the modern missionaries’ energies have been absorbed in administrative 
routine to a much greater extent than those of the earlier missionaries 
often held up for his emulation. Modern missionaries have been much 
more managers than pioneers. 
Then, too, the earlier missionaries had a monopoly of ideas 
Monopoly new to China. Educational theories and methods together 
of Ideas. with western industrial and scientific ideas were all new. 
But modern missionaries have no monopoly’ of ideas 
outside of those purely Christian. Neither have they a monopoly 
of methods apart from those of evangelistic work. Their 
equipment in ideas and methods may compare favorably with 
that of their predecessors. But they labor in a day when 
trained, Chinese are promoting educational, medical and _ scientific 
ideas all round them. Chinese education is largely dominated, for 
instance, by American educational theory. Since missionaries are no 
longer giving China that which is unique they do not stand out as their 
forbears did. Their service is still large and important. But strikingly 
original contributions are less easy to make. They are, it is true, engaged 
in social, industrial and economic research. They are _pioneer- 
ing in social evangelism. Important contributions to China’s welfare 
will result. Yet in all these fields Chinese contemporaries are working 
on the same problems. Missionary contributions cannot, therefore, stand 
out in any sharp contrast. To be a pioneer in introducing scientific or 
educational ideas is one thing; to be a worker in a field where such ideas 
are held more or less in common is quite another. 
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Compare the position of the missionaries in the Centenary 
Background Conference (1907) and that in the last meeting of the 
Leadership. National Christian Council of China (April, 1931). Only 

twenty-four years stretch between them. At the Centen- 
ary Conference a few Chinese were present as visitors only. Missionary 
pioneers were still prominent. At the last National Christian Council 
meeting the majority of delegates were Chinese, and every administra- 
tive position and most of the speaking was done by them. Three 
westerners, not missionaries, gave expert summaries on religious educa- 
tion, rural reconstruction and the scientific investigation of Christian 
work. Inevitably the missionaries present were in the background. That 
is where they should be. Such background leadership is as vital to the 
present China Christian Movement as pioneering was in an earlier day. 
This emergence of Chinese leadership was sought by the earlier mission- 
aries. We have attained it. But missionaries who thus work quietly 
in the background cannot stand out as their predecessors did. The day 
of missionary pioneering has set; that of cooperative service has dawned. 
To work assiduously in the background calls for a type of determination 
as valuable now as pioneer daring was in earlier days. This dis- 


' appearance of prominence of missionary leadership is another of the 


modern missionary’s problems. A generation ago missionaries often 
came to China because lack of leadership therein offered them an oppor- 
tunity unequalled in their own lands. They came expecting to stand out. 
This was far from being their only or leading motive. Now mission- 
aries in contrast come to lose their lives in service given more and more 
in the background. Their influence is less that of originators than of 
permeators—those who permeate human relationships with a Christlike 
spirit. To come to China as a foreground leader had a thrill of its 


own; to come as a sharer in rebuilding the life of a people has an even 


greater thrill even though it involves less prominence. To be a back- 
ground leader calls, also, for a type of grace fitted thereto. 


The modern missionaries are also up against another 
The Double Call. fact their predecessors did not know. They had to 

surmount mountainous difficulties. But their call 
had only one root. This was behind them. Their purpose ran in one 
direction, Those behind them sent them forth to give of their best to 
China. Their call and their purpose were rooted in the ideals of those 
who sent them forth and their own convictions. They sought in every 
possible way to win the confidence and esteem of those they served. But 
they did not need to ask them whether what they sought to give was 
wanted. They came because they felt they ought to come. Often, also, 
they tried to provide what the hour demanded. Higher educational work, 
for instance, was started because China was seeking it. Scientific ideas 
were introduced because some Chinese were showing interest in them. 
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Nevertheless they worked mainly because of their conviction that they 
ought todo so. For this reason their call and purpose were both simpler 
than those of modern missionaries. Their drive was all one way. The 
modern missionaries’ call and purpose have, so to speak, a double root: 
using another figure, both involve a pull as well as a drive. They not 
only need a sense of obligation that they ought to come. They must 
face, also, the question as to whether they are wanted. In general modern 
missionaries no longer come to carry out a purpose and program rooted 
only in those behind them. They must fit into a purpose and program 
rooted also in those whom they serve. The ideas their predecessors 
sought to pass on were rooted in their home base ; the modern missionaries 
must learn to work with ideas rooted in their field. In earlier days 
missionaries needed to think comparatively little of utilizing Chinese 
social and religious ideas. Dr. W. A. P. Martin was among the first to 
urge the advisability of this. Now, among other ideas floating around, 
the missionaries must face and fit into the ideology of the “Three 
Principles.”’ It was thus easier for the earlier missionaries to face their 
difficulties in the sense that their minds were more single. This double- 
rooted call and this emerging indigenous purpose sometimes leave modern 
missionaries bewildered. They come to China to find and fit into a 
purpose and help work out a program. Their task is, therefore, less 
simple than was that of those who came to carry out orders. Here 
modern missionaries confront a difficulty greater than those of their 
predecessors. They can no longer select some single, isolated need and 
proceed. to meet it individualistically. They must study carefully what 
needs can or should be met cooperatively. They must discover what to 
do, not just carry out orders. 


Missionaries of a generation or sO ago were in- 
New Service: troducers of what was familiar to them into an un- 
New Qualities. familiar environment. What was familiar to them 

‘was new to those for whom they worked. Modern 
missionaries, in contrast, must find out and work at what is unfamiliar 
to both themselves and those for whom they work. They are sharers’ in 
a search for unfamiliar ways of doing equally unfamiliar things. They, 
also, work out of sight. They are cooperators with a group engaged. in 
seeking for the same unfamiliar things. They are cooperative sharers 
not pioneers. Their times and situation call for different types of work 
and different qualities. They need the same determined spirit as their 
predecessors. But each generation of missionaries shows the qualities 
demanded by its situation. The modern missionaries are slowly develop- 
ing new qualities to meet their new situation. Neither the missionaries 
now nor then can exchange places. Each meets the need of his day. 
On this basis must each be judged. 
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Christian Convictions 
GORDON POTEAT 


T) : Christians of the first century had certain very definite con- 
‘t victions. They bore witness to these convictions even at the risk 

‘of their lives. It is historically incontestable that the rapid ex- 

pansion of Christianity in those early days was due to the 
courageous loyalty with which their beliefs were asserted in the Roman 
world. Their witness was borne before Jews who held tenaciously to 
their own religious conceptions as the essence of their patriotism and who 
considered the new teaching a heresy subversive of all their national 
hopes ; before Greeks and Romans who were proud of their great culture, 
their heritage from the greatest philosophers and artists the world had 
known, and who looked upon the Christian missionaries with disdain as 
babblers and unlettered men; before rulers who held the power of life 
and death and who were ready to assert that power against any revolution- 
ary teaching; before mobs which were stirred into passion against them 
by clever men who saw in the Gospel the end of their profiteering. 
(cf. Acts 4: 5ff,'17: 18ff, 19: 23ff, 26: 23ff.) 

What were these fundamental Christian convictions? Apart from 
these convictions could the first disciples have endured what life brought 
to them as they proclaimed their message? Could Christianity have 
won its place in a disillusioned, despairing, decadent civilization except 
upon the basis of these certainties of which they were sure? Are these 
convictions essential to the persistence of Christianity as a living force 
in the world today? Can we be vague and indefinite and uncertain 
abouti things which they felt were truth itself and yet have the courage 
to face the indifference and opposition that meet every one who essays 
tc build God’s Kingdom on the earth? Does not missionary enthusiasm 
inevitably die out unless it is based upon convictions held with as much 
assurance as those of the early disciples? These are questions which 
we do well to face when “defeatism,” “decline,” and “uncertainty” are 
common words in our conversation. 

Let us recall some of the definité certainties of the early Christians 
as these are recorded in the New Testament, beliefs which are not, for 
the most. part, argued, but rather assumed and asserted. The early 
Christians were not dialectitians, but witnesses of an extraordinary ex- 
perience. In this they followed the method of Jesus who nowhere gives 
any: philosophical arguments for the existence of God: he assumed God 
and went on — that point. The essential certitudes of the first 


disciples were: 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
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1. There is one God, the Father. (Mark 12:29, Luke 11:2, 
I Tim. 2:5, ete.) 


2. The God of all the universe has been made known to men in the 
historical person—Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified on Calvary, but 
who was victorious over death by the power of God in the resurrection. 
(John 14:6, 9-11, II Cor. 4:6, etc.) | 


_ 3. This does not mean that God has been wholly unknown apart 
from the revelation in Jesus, but it does mean that all other lights are dim 
and indistinct; the full light of glorious day has burst forth in Jesus 
Christ. (Rom. 1: 19-23, Acts 14: 16-17, Heb. 1: 1-3.) 

4. This implies the stupendous claim (it seemed preposterous to 
many who listened to those humble missionaries) that Christianity is 
the universal religion and that Jesus is the rightful Lord of all mankind. 
This claim was asserted not alone by Christ’s followers on his behalf 
(Acts 2: 36, 4: 11-12, I Jno. 4: 14, etc.), but according to the records, 
by Jesus himself. (Matt. 11:27f.) : 


5. The conviction that this claim could be demonstrated in the 
world was based upon the belief that humanity is essentially one in nature 
and in need. It was not the proud boast of an absolutist' philosophy. 
These disciples were not philosophers. It was far more simple than that. 
Jesus Christ had met their deepest needs and they believed He was 
adequate for the needs of others. (cf. Acts 17:26, Rom. 7: 24-25, etc.) 


Now, in the definition of the New Testament, a Christian was one 
who accepted this claim, acknowledging the supremacy of Jesus as Lord 
of his life. “Jesus is Lord” was the early Christian confession, the 
simple and sufficient creed. And the one who made this good confession 
also undertook the responsibility of extending the rule of Jesus by 
getting others to accept His gracious authority, becoming followers of 
The Way. That many would refuse to recognize this claim for various 
reasons was not unexpected, but threats of proscription did not close the 
mouths of ‘the witnesses (Acts 4:17ff). Persecution, injuries and 
' indignities heaped upon them did not lead to retaliation in kind. The 
only way the'Kingdom of God—the rule:of Christ—was to be extended 


in the world was by long-suffering, patient, self-sacrificial, self-giving is 


service and testimony ; never by the compulsion of unwilling hearts. The 
Kingdom was one of Love, not Force. (Rom. 12: 19-21, II Cor. 4: 5- 
O:4-10.) | 
So much for the early Christians. In our day and time, robust 
convictions are bad form,—they savor of dogmatism and bigotry. One 
must keep his beliefs in suspense, as certain tentative hypotheses, which 
may Or may not prove true. A more sympathetic and tolerant study 
of non-Christian religions has revealed values in them which were not 
appreciated in the past. The genetics of religion, the comparative study 
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of religious literature, has made impossible the absolutism of the sharp 
dividing line between Christianity and what was formerly called 
“heathenism.” Relativity is the word in religion as well as in physics. 
Tolerance and urbanity are our highest virtues. The assertion of the 
claim of the historical Jesus of primitive Palestine to sovereignty in the 
life of the world seems almost an impertinence tb those who live in the 
atmosphere of Twentieth Century Science. The validity of the Christian 
missionary enterprise is not only challenged by non-Christians: Christians 
themselves are uncertain of its justification. 

If the Christian missionary enterprise today is a mistake, (I include 
in this expression not simply foreign missions, but all evangelistic 
endeavor to win followers to Christ), then, of course, the world-sweeping 
evangelism of the early Christians must have been:a misadventure. But 
is the heritage of their labors which we have entered into of no value to 
us? Shall we knock down the stairs upon which we have climbed thus 
_ far and leave no way for others to ascend? Were these early Christian 
missionaries, after all, intolerant bigots; and was their, sacrifice for their 
convictions a mistake? “You must have sympathy, brotherly love;com- 
passion and humility, never paying back evil for evil, never reviling 
when you are reviled, but on the contrary giving a blessing . . . . Al- 
ways be ready with a reply for anyone who calls you to account for 
the hope you cherish, but answer gently and with reverence; 
see that, for all their slander of you, you have a clean conscience, so 
that these libellers of your good Christian behavior may be ashamed.” 
(I Pet. 3: 8ff). Does that sound like bigotry? 

We agree that intolerance, bigotry, and antagonism toward other 
people and their religious beliefs are inexcusable. In fact, they 
are definitely contradictory to the central Christian principle of love. 
An advocate of Christ’s way who has not love may speak with the 
tongues of angels, but it will do no good. However, if in eschewing 
bigotry we surrender all our convictions; if in the desire to be tolerant we 
become indifferent to the needs of others and deny our obligation to 
give the Gospel to all men, deny our obligation to assert Christ’s right to 
rule in every phase of the world’s social life, can we honestly maintain 
that we are followers of Chfist? Had we not better drop the name 
Christian as an outworn traditional tag? (Acts 1:8, Jno. 14:15, etc.) 

Jesus came unto his own and they would not receive him. But he 
came! He did not lack appreciation of the truth already to hand in 
Judaism. He built upon it. But he discerned more clearly than the 
Jewish rabbis what was vital and of permanent value in it and what was 
dross. It must be remembered, however, that the issue oi this 
life in cruel crucifixion came about because he claimed the authority to go. 
beyond this ancient teaching; he was bearer of the perfect word of God. 
The Jewish leaders thought. his claims blasphemous and they sought. to 
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silence him by threat of, judicial murder. But in the courtroom, in the 
face of death, he reiterated that claim. (Luke 22: 70-71.) 

Those who received his commission were not silenced by threats 
against their lives (Aci's 5: 28ff). Has it not always been true that those 
who have sought to extend Christ’s sway have been accused of meddling, 
of interfering where they had no business, of stirring up unnecessary 
trouble? These accusaifons were hurled at Christ himself. 


“It is the way the Master went, 
Should not the servant tread it still?” . 


Why should we today lose confidence in the validity of the Christian 
gospel? Why should we hesitate to preach Christ to the world as 
Savior and Lord of all? Has science invalidated our convictions about 
Christ? Science has no authentic word to give men concerning God. 
Its limits preclude it from proclaiming a gospel of any sort. When it 
comes to God it must say—I do not know. But does its negative leave 
us “without God and without hope in the world”? Krutch and Lippmann 
say yes, but we have seen something which they have not 
seen—‘the glory of God in the face of Jesus Ohrist”; we have known 
Him of whom they are ignorant, ““whom to know is life eternal.’’ Have 
we no courage to give our experienced knowledge to the world? 


“‘Whoso has: felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny: 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 


Has all the research in comparative religion uncovered for. us 
another figure who can be set beside Christ? Has a surer, more rational, 
more constraining, more profound, more worthy conception of God been 
found than that which Jesus has given to mankind? Appreciating 
more deeply than our predecessors the spiritual values which are found 
in many of the non-Christian relgions and desiring to preserve these 
values, not destroy them, can we yet be accused of bias if we assert 
that there is no other figure in history who makes such a universal appeal 
as Jesus? Here we need only repeat what those who have come up 
through these non-Christian religions to Christ have testified. Listen 
to a Hindu: “There is no one else seriously bidding for the heart of 
the world except Jesus Christ. There is no one else in the field.” 
Here is testimony found in a recent book on Indian nationalism, by 
an Indian nationalist. In India today, “the mind of Christ (is) the 
supreme criterion for all human conduct, public and private... . In 
the vast stores of Hindu thought and experience there is practically 
everything of every grade of value. To these the test of Christ’s values 
is being applied tacitly, even unconsciously. What is deemed up to 
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standard is emphasized, brought into prominence and henceforth secures 
a lease of vigorous life. What is felt to be not in consonance with the 
test is allowed to recede and is doomed to a silent grave in convenient 
oblivion.” Another Indian has remarked: “If you see anything wrong 
committed on the street, you can hear a Hindu say—‘That is unchristian.’ 
You would never hear that it is ‘unhindu.’ That is very remarkable. 
Christ has for the Hindu of the new age supplied a standard and an 
outlook on life that he never had before .... If you go into the 
intimate personal life of Krishna, there are many things you would not 
like your child to follow. But when you present Christ as an ideal for 
any man to follow, there is nothing that can be gainsaid.” Or turn toa 
Chinese testimony from a professor of philosophy: “The thing we want 
to do about Confucianism is to give it a new soul and that new soul 
will be Jesus Christ .... 1 see the time coming in China when 
Christianity will simply transform, yet at the same time conserve, what 
is best in Confucianism.” 

There is great assurance to be afforded those who have been 
suffering from uncertainty, from a partial collapse of their convictions, 
the fact that the faithful and courageous and loving presentation of 
Christ and this claims is actually finding a response in every land. Men 
and women of every race and nation, of all stages of culture and religious 
beliefs, have accepted Jesus as Lord of their lives and have 
fhemselves undertaken the arduous and often dangerous responsibility 
of asserting those claims among their fellow-countrymen. And these 
are saying in effect to Christians of an older tradition—‘“Christ does not 
belong to you of the West alone; He is ours as well. We have dis- 
covered in Him life and light and hope and joy. And values which have 
been often obscured in your western conceptions of Him have, 
because of our background and experience, been clarified to us. We 
have a. message of the universal Christ to give to you who first spoke 
of Him to us.” 

Surely our Lord is saying to us today as of old—‘‘Why are you 
so fearful, O ye of little faith’? What if Communism is to the left 
of us,and Humanism is to the right of us,and Materialism is all around 
us! God is with us and shall we be dismayed ? 
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Religious Education of Membership and Leadership 
of the Church | 


SAM LEGER 
I. Definitions: 


into three parts: 
1. The religious education of those who have not yet become 
church members. This includes the use of educational technique 
in evangelism and is a large field in itself. Although it is not included 
in the topic of this article, it deserves and needs'careful consideration on 
the part of all; Christian workers. 

2. The religious education of ordinary church members, and 

3. The religious education of lay and professional church leaders. 
‘These second and third topics are included in the subject. I make no 
apologies for attempting to treat such a large topic in a very broad and 
general way, realizing that in so doing I must necessarily omit detailed 
‘discussion at many points where it would be desirable, and may seem 
dogmatic at times because of enforced brevity. 

The problem of religious education for the membership of the 
church begins with church members when they first join the church and 
studies how to help them in every way possible to grow into intelligent, 
devoted, adult Christians. The problem of religious education of the 
leadership of the church includes all of the above, but must also add to 
it the imparting of a desire and the ability to help others to grow in 
similar fashion. 


Il. The Fundamental Probiem: 


ik adult church program of religious education may be divided. 


The fundamental problem in religious education of the membership 


and the leadership of the church has three aspects, all of which are 
conditioned by group living : 

The first aspect is that of motivation. The Christian life 
is essentially dependent upon the inner springs of conduct and character. 
This aspect is of course emphasized in insistence on a real conversion 
experience. Sometimes that is the only point at which we deal with 
problems of motivation. Sometimes we read wrongly the motives of 
those who join the church. Sometimes converts join the church from 
motives which are not fully Christian. There is also the problem of 
how to secure continued growth in motives, as well as that of maintaining 
original motives under the stress and strain of years of life as Christians 
in a non-Christian environment. We need renewed emphasis 
on moiivation not only at the beginning of the Christian life, but con- 
tinuously, and we need to know and use the powerful influences of group 
experience to reinforce Christian motives in ourselves and others. 
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The second aspect of the problem is that of religious knowledge. 
We need to examine our concepts of what constitutes religious knowledge. 
Is knowledge of biblical history necessarily religious knowledge? Can 
knowledge of one’s own village be, under certain circumstances, consider- 
ed as religious knowledge? Just what types of religious knowledge help 
most in the production of Christian character? How can we best secure 
such knowledge on the part of the ordinary Christian? 

The third aspect of the problem is that of Christian conduct, or 
happy experience in actually living the Christian life. Just what is the 
relation of this aspect to motivation and knowledge? Some recent studies 
seem to show that attendance at Sunday school and knowledge of Old 
Testament history have no obvious relationship to truthfulness and 
honesty. On the other hand, these moral ideals are readily learned by 
membership in a group dominated by them. How can we secure real 
experience in Christian group living on the part of church members? 
How important is it that! we should secure this experience? | 

Professor W. T. Tao (f@ 4 47) in his little book on “Reconstruction 
of Education in China’’ says that good education demands that teaching 
(#%) and doing ( 4) and learning (4) should all be combined into one 
educational process. Is it not essential in religious education as well that 
we combine these three elements? How can this best be done? How 
far are we failing in doing it at present? Certainly much experiment 
and actual attempts along different lines must be made before we can 
dogmatise on this question. I will simply state here my own growing 
conviction that probably the most efficient way of working at this problem 
is through small fellowship groups in which mutual love and intimate 
sharing of life together on the part of those whose knowledge of Christ 
and Christian truth enables them to teach (%#) together with those whose 
minds and attitudes are such that they are anxious to learn (4#) and 
in which teachers and learners together attempt in cooperation to practise 
(4%) Christian living under conditions as they exist in the villages and 
cities of China today. Is not this essentially what the church is for? 
This is obviously a case for experiment rather than for theory, and I 
wish to record my own conviction in passing that experiments of this 
sort are among the most useful methods by which missionaries from the 
West can help their fellow Christians in China. That such service will 
make large demands on the consecration and love of the missionary 
concerned goes without saying. 


Ill. Evangelistic Policies: 


I make no apology for raising questions of general mission and 
church policy in this article on religious education. Oftentimes our 
general policies are powerful forces either to help or to hinder the religious 
growth of individual church members and leaders of the church. 
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The first issue here is the size of the parish of the local church. [ 
know a “hsien” district in which the missionary at one time looked 
forward; to 100 paid evangelists. This “hsien’” is not thickly populated 
and its people are comparatively poor. Such a policy has made impossible 
well-paid, properly trained Chinese church workers and lacking them 
there has been no one to train volunteer lay workers. Some missions 
in China have refused to organize churches until congregations were 
strong enough to support properly a well-trained Chinese pastor. In- 
creasingly, poor, weak congregations are being asked to manage with 
lay leaders until they are able to support their own pastors. The common 
element in these apparently differing policies is that an employed worker 
should cover a parish large enough to support him adequately. Some 
such policy is necessary to any adequate program of religious education. 

The second problem to be raised here is that of workers. In the 
early days of the Church most “first«class’’ Christians were employed 
by the mission as well as many who could not be called first-class. Many 
of the paid workers of the Church in China today are doing work which 
might be done equally well by properly trained volunteers. <A part of 
our difficulty in some places at least in securing unpaid workers is because 
if volunteer workers were secured the present employed workers would 
have nothing left to do which they are capable of doing. Surely any 
adequate program of religious education must’ make provision, for train- 
ing of volunteer Christian workers on a large scale. This would seem 
to imply that we must work toward a larger gap in function and in 
education between the employed and volunteer workers. The employed 
staff of the Church should have sufficient education'and be given a large 
enough parish and be paid a sufficient salary so that they may be able 
to train and use large numbers of volunteer workers in their church 
programs. The present dearth of lay leaders and shortage of high-grade 
candidates for the ministry —_ seem to be due to mistaken policies 
at this point. 

A third item which is eile obvious from the above discussion 
is the problem of securing an adequate program for the local church. 
Surely we can all agree that there are very few local churches in China 
today which have an adequate program. Since this is largely a matter 
of research and experiment and since it depends for its attainment upon 
first providing a large enough parish. and second upon adequate training 
for employed and volunteer workers, I will not attempt here to discuss 
it further, but will refer those interested in further study to recent 
suggestions made by Dr. Kenyon S. Butterfield as to a six-fold program 
for the rural Church 1 in 


*See Chinese Recorder, June, 1931, Page 342. 
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1V. Leadership Training: 


In training the leadership of the Church the same three elements 
of motivation, knowledge, and practical experience which were mentioned 
above are essential How many of the young men and women who 
enter theological seminaries and Bible schools have an adequate Christian 
motive? How far have we in our anxiety to help young people enter 
the Christian ministry been guilty of placing temptation in their way? 
More fundamental still is the question of how to help young people 
attain an adequate motive for giving their lives to Christian service. 
This lies at the very heart of the problem of leadership training. 

‘As to the kind and amount of knowledge necessary for professional 
religious work, time does not permit any discussion of this problem here, 
important as it is. 

As to happy experience in practical Christian work, there is, I am 
sure, growing understanding of the necessity of planning foe such prac- 
tical experience during the period of training. 

Here again the only method which seems in a comprehensive way 
to attain these three aims of Christian motive, religious knowledge and 
Christian conduct is through a group fellowship experience, in which 
teachers and students join happily together in finding out what is meant 
by a thoroughly Christianized group) life together, and at the same time 
in working out experimentally methods for passing on their experience 
with the Christian gospel to others. Only through and in such experience 
can we hope to find motivation strong enough and sure enough to con- 
stitutle a real call to the ministry, and only through such experimentation 
can an adequate program for the Church in China today be discovered. 

_ Jt is hardly necessary to attempt a detailed criticism of the old 
program for our theological seminaries and «Bible schools. Many of 
them are all too slowiy working towards an improved program. Perhaps 
the greatest difficulty has been due to putting too exclusive emphasis on 
a knowledge program largely without adequate motivation and lacking 
happy experience of practical Christian work. A better curriculum and 
program of work will only come through courageous experimentation. 
The writer would merely like at this point to register his conviction that 
a minimum standard for such schools of not less than three years’ special 
training for those who have completed a full senior middle school course 
is necessary. Bible schools and training schools below this grade should 
be used exclusively for training of volunteer workers. 

‘Mention might be made here of a training program for Religious 
Education leaders which is in process of being worked out by the Church 
of Christ in China cooperating with other denominations and inter- 
denominational agencies. This program in its tentative form provides 
for three curricula for leadership training. 
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The first is planned on the basis of higher primary school education 
and is intended for ordinary church members and men and women 
evangelists with a limited amount of education. Some twenty-five “study 
units” have been outlined and it is hoped that a syllabus together with a 
Chinese bibliography may be provided soon for each study unit. Each 
study unit is planned on the basis of twelve fifty-minute study periods. 
It is hoped that a national diploma may be given eventually for the 
completion of twelve sich units. It is hoped that these syllabi may be 
used in many church vonferences, summer schools, Sunday school training 
classes, niglit schocls of religisus education, etc., so that we may gradual- 
ly give additional training to very many employed and volunteer church 
workers. 

The second curriculum is planned for student's in the Christian : senior 
middle schools. Six courses are projected, one for each term, which 
may be adopted if desired as the religious electives in these senior middle 
schools. Fifteen or twent'y other courses are to be provided which can 


be given in Sunday classes, in volunteer Bible study groups, in student 


conferences, in summer schools of religious education, etc. 

A third curriculum is the advanced course for professional or vol- 
unteer workers who have had at least full senior middle school education 
or its equivalent. It is hoped that we can secure the cooperation of 
teachers in seminaries and Bible schools as well as that of many religious 
education experts and general church workers in the preparation of out- 
lines and bibliographies for the large number of education units outlined 
for this curriculum. 

A list of the study units so far projected for these three curricula 
will be found in Chinese in the current issue (Vol. III, No. 4) of the 
“General Assembly Record’”’ together with one outline with bibliography 
already prepared. | 


V. Church and Mrssion Relationships: . 


If religious education is best transmitted through shared experience 
in small intimate groups, obviously the problem of church and mission 
relationships has an important bearing on religious education. Is it not 
true that too often in the past missionaries and Chinese leaders have not 
lived in sufficiently intimate relationship? Is it not also true that too 
often our relationships have been only partly on a Christian basis’ «If 
so, have we not lost one of the greatest possible opportunities for helping 
one another religiously ? 

Perhaps this point may be made clearer by comparison of the ordinary 
relationships between the missionary and Chinese workers ini rural evangel- 
istic work with similar relationships on the faculty of certain schools 
and colleges. I believe that in both cases. there is genuine love and 
desire to share; but is it not true that sharing is more often on an equal 
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basis in school faculties where teachers have had the same amount of 
education and similar training? Would not this problem also be greatly 
helped if Chinese rural evangelistic workers could have the same amount 
of education that we ask without question of missionary rural evangelistic 
workers? In any case, if we accept the principle that shared life and 
activity are of prime importance in religious education, will we not also 
have to agree that no important function which is capable of being shared 
should be entrusted to an entirely national or racial group? 

- The Church is fundamentally a group of persons loyal to Jesus 
Christ and united in order to teach one another, learn from one another 
and share in actual Christian life and work. From this standpoint, the 
question arises as to whether the church congregation, as it now exists in 
most places, should not be further sub-divided into small groups of 
similar age and experience who are able more intimately to help one 
another in these ways. If the ordinary congregation could be thought 
of as a federation of many such groups united in an inclusive family of 
God, we would have ideal conditions for religious education. It seems 
clear that missionaries should be willing to share more completely as 
members both of the local church and of these smaller units, and I believe 
that the desire for such sharing is almost universal on the part of our 
Chinese fellow Christians. Surely a church in any given place might 
well be expected to include all of the followers of Christ who are in that 
place without regard to nationality, age, sex or other distinctions, and 
if such a comprehensive church is subdivided into smaller groups some- 
what after the fashion of the old Methodist class meeting, that! should 
help rather than hinder the larger unity. 

Such congregations through their representatives form district 
associations, synods and national and international bodies. The local 
congregation should be self-supporting from the start. The problem 
of self-support becomes somewhat differenti in dealing with these larger 
organizations, and should be treated in each case on its merits. 

The mission is essentially an arm of the Church, sent out into regions 
where no church as yet exists. It was originally of course made up 
entirely of Christians from the sending churches. I was interested in 
talking with Dr. Warnshuis some time ago regarding his proposal for 
mission and church relationships to hear him say that he was using the 
term “‘mission’”’ with a thought that it would probably include workers 
from the receiving country as well as from the sending country. He 
was making his plea for a temporary body to administer work and funds, 
where an independent church did not yet exist. I believe he would 
agree that! the time is past when a group made up exclusively of western 
Christians can wisely assume administrative responsibilities in a country 
like China. Above all, such withholding of sharing vitiates our most 
fundamental principle of religious education. 
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If the church has within it missionaries and if the mission includes 
Chinese workers, the problem of relationship between Church and Mission 
is not difficult. The final goal would seem to be the administration of 
work, where churches have not yet been fully established, by a home 
missionary society, in which Chinese and western Christians share, but 
which is under the control of representatives of self-supporting Christian 
churches in China, remembering that missionaries are also full members 
of such churches. | 


The Earliest Historical Idea of God in China 


DUNG HWE ZI 


OME decades :ago the interpreters and expositors of Chinese ideas 
were western sinologues. To them, also, we were then indebted 
for insight into the religious ideas of the Chinese. Their dis- 
agreements, it is true, often left the students who followed them 
confused. The era of seeing Chinese ideas about religion and God 
through western eyes alone is passing. The day of Chinese interpreters 
in this field has dawned. As the years slip by we may expect an increas- 
ing output of such Chinese interpretations of the best in the past of their 
own people. | 

One of the most recent such interpretations was sent to us for 
friendship’s sake. It is a Thesis on “The Idea of God in the Chinese 
Classics” submitted to the Hartford Theological Seminary in part ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the Degree of Ph.D. The writer is a 
member of the staff of the Theological College of the English Presby- 
terian Mission in Swatow. With the Thesis came generous permission 
to prepare an article for the CHINESE RECORDER on the basis of the 
voluminous material set forth therein. After reading it carefully, how- 
ever, we have decided to: publish the last chapter which sets forth the 
writer's own conclusions. Numerous cross references to the earlier 
sections of the Thesis will be cut out of this reproduced chapter as these 
would be meaningless to the reader and are not essential to understanding 
conclusions reached by the author after much laborious study. 

Before presenting these conclusions it is only fair to make a brief 
explanatory reference to the main body of the Thesis. It is made up 
mainly of quotations, usually personal translations, from the “Five 
Ching” and the “Four Shu” in which either the name of God appears 
or some reference is made to Him. These quotations are very plentiful, 
being often repeated for the sake of clearness or to develop 
different points as found in the same passage. “Thus, to study the idea 
of God in the Chinese Classics,”’ says the author, “is actually equivalent 
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to the study of the idea of God in the earliest! history of China.” This 
idea of God is studied “particularly in connection with its development 
under the two designations “T’ien” (3%) and “Shangti” (k #7). These, 
it is found, were used interchangeably and pointed ib the one Being. In 
addition to these two, however, the “I Ching’ uses “Ti” (#7), “Shin” 
(gp) “Tao” (38), “Th’ai Chi” (7m), and “Th’ai Yi” all of 
which appear to point back to the same Reality and involve connotations 
that overlap to a considerable degree. The way this idea of God varied 
somewhat in different periods and developed to a high level is treated 
in the chapter of the Thesis which is given below. 

One other comment on the contents of the Thesis is necessary to 
the clarification of the author’s purpose and method. He utilizes the 
results of modern Chinese critical study of the Classics. As a result 
he arranges and studies his material in the following chronological order. 


Ching. 
I. Group of the Shu Ching. } Pre-Confucian Period. 


\One or generations after 
) Confucius. 


t's of the Ch’un and Ch'iu and 


Confucian Analects. 


II. Group of Shu Ching. beginning of the Contending 


States period. 
Contending States Period; about 


The Mencius. the latter part of 3rd Century 

B.C. 
Chung Yung. The Period extending from the 
Ta Hsueh. | latter part of the Contending 
Li Chi. States to the Ist part of the 
I Ching. } Han Dynasty. 


II. Group cf Shi Ching. {Ist part of Han Dynasty. 


From now on this article continues in the author’s own words with 
a few minor changes. Editor. 


The object of this concluding chapter of the Thesis is to sum up 
the results of its preceding discussions, with the view to and in such a 
fashion as to present as far as possible a picture of the development of 
the idea of God, under the two designations “T’ien” and “‘Shang-ti,”’ 
as they appear in the several books which constitute the Chinese Classics. 

From our investigations it is evident that throughout the Classical 
books, from the Shih Ching to-Shu Ching, extending over a period of 
more than ten centuries, and representing the products of many lands, 
there prevails beneath the surface an organic unity and an internal cohe- 
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sion which is manifested in the form of a continuous expression of the 
monotheistic belief in the life of the early Chinese people. What- 
ever may be the origin of such an exalted and noble idea the fact is 
undeniable that as far back as we can go the Chinese believed in a 
Supreme Being, a God, who stood out as clear and vivid personality 
separated from the rest of spiritual beings as well as man by the 
uniqueness of His character and power. To this Being attributes and 
qualities have been profusely. and freely ascribed. Nevertheless, 
these attributes and qualities did not maintain a fixed and permanent 
status throughout the entire period in question, but rather had a 
tendency to be transformed from time to time during the long period 
covered by the different Classics here concerned. Attributes that 
seemed true, essential, and lovable in one period were discovered to 
be false, superfluous, and loathsome in others, and were, therefore, 
exfoliated and peeled off from the Being; while others that had not 
hitherto been thought of were later on considered to be necessary and 
appropriate and were formulated and added to Him. Thus, the idea 
of God underwent a gradual process of modificatton as it passed from 
one period to another. 

First, came the lower conception of Him, then the higher, and at 
fhe end of the period we see a conception that overtopped and crowned 
all those of the preceding ones. 

It is interesting as well as important to notice thai, while it is true 
that the attributes and qualities ascribed to the Supreme Being underwent 
gradual modification and transformation, it is also true that there were 
attributes that, through the law of the survival of the fittest, outlived all 
the others, and constituted the bond of union as well as the standing 
belief of the entire religious system: Shih Ching, the first book of the 
Classics, tells us that along with all His other qualities and attributes, 
God is a moral Being, directly in relationship with human beings and 
dealing with all human affairs in the light of and on the basis of funda- 
mental moral and ethical principles. These who do what is good, right 
and virtuous receive the approval of God and are thus rewarded with 
prosperity and blessing; while those who do what is wrong and evil 
displease Him and consequently go on to punishment and destruction. 
What is true of the Shih Ching is also true of the rest of the Classics. 
Other attributes have come and gone, but moral and ethical qualities were 
constantly ascribed to God throughout the entire period. Indeed, it will 
do no injustice to the religion of China today to say that the belief of 
the Chinese people throughout the classical period is an ethical and moral 
monotheism. | 

It is true, that around; this prevailing monotheistic belief there had 
grown up a definite recognition and worship of a multitude of celestial 
and terrestrial spirits of diverse natures and characteristics. Every 
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Classical book bears abundant evidence of this. Indeed, so abundant are 
they that there is no need to make specific quotations to bear out this 
point. . This great host of spirits has entered as a conspicuous 
factor into the religious life of the people, and become so inter- 
woven with the entire religious system of the nation that a picture of the 
complex religious ideas of China cannot be considered complete unless 
they are given their proper place. However, important though they are, 
they are not ascribed with such capacities as to obscure monotheism and 
thus to shake the foundation of the established faith, for before God 
they occupy only a secondary position. They are not gods nor are they 
called by this divine name. “They are but ministering spirits, and though 
there are occasions when worship is paid, to them specially, they receive 
their orders from the emperor, who speaks to them, as he does to his 
ministers and people, with the authoritative We.’ To point out a 
parallel case, the place occupied by these spirits is not unlike that occupied 
by the angels and saints in Roman Catholicism. Indeed when we 
consider the place of pre-eminence occupied by God and the uniqueness 
of His character and power, there should not be the least doubt in our 
minds concerning the certainty of monotheism in the religious life of 
the early Chinese people. 

We may now proceed to trace the steps of development. of the idea 
of this One God from book to hook. Let « us begin the first book of the 
series, the Shih Ching. 

The Shih Ching shares with the rest of the Classics the common 
and prevailing view of God, namely, that He is the Supreme Being, good 
and righteous, directly in relationship with all human beings and ruling 
and controlling all human affairs in the light and on the basis of His 
moral principles. The good, the righteous and the virtuous are rewarded 
and the evil, and the unrighteous are punished by Him. But this is not 
all. There are several characteristic features regarding the conception 
of God in the Shih Ching that make the book distinctive from the other 
classics. The most conspicuous and peculiar is its anthropomorphic view 
of God. It is remarkable to see how God is anthropomorphized. To 
Him are ascribed all the activities and attributes of human personality. 
Although He has His abode in Heaven He moves among man capable 
of doing, in fact is doing, everything inthe manner of a man. Indeed, 
He is a man, an almighty man ruling the universe in accordance with 
His own character. When He needed a ruler to look after the affairs 
of a kingdom he commissioned a swallow to descend and give birth to 
such a desired being. When existing rulers had failed to satisfy Him 
with their government, “He, throughout the various states, sought for 
and considered one on whom He might confer the rule. Hating all the 


1. Religion of China, Legge, p. 46. 
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great (States), He turned His kind regards on the West, and ‘there 
gave a settlement (to King T’ae).” He is repeatedly said to have founded 
a dynasty, raised up a state and placed upon its throne a proper ruler: 
He spoke to King Wen: He gives men a good year: He appoints 
grains for nourishment: He smells with pleasure the sweet savour of 
offerings: He is with the king: King Wen was said to be on the 
left and right of God which of course indicates that he is thought of as 
located in space. Still more remarkable, is the story of the conception 
and birth of Hou-Tseih the founder to whom the princes of the House 
of Chou traced their lineage. His mother, Kiang Yuen, “Had presented 
a pure offering and sacrificed, that her childlessness might be taken away. 
She then trod on a toe print made by God and was moved in the large 
place where she rested. She became pregnant and when her months 
were fulfilled God comforted her and “There was no bursting, nor 
rending, no injury, no hurt.”” Thus, here we have God playing the 
role of a house-mother, busily engaged Himself in the administration of 
all the affairs of the great household of mankind. Nothing in the world 
can escape His attention. Everything. however small or great is under 
His direct supervision. From the making of a toe print to the founding 
of a dynasty; from the rewarding of a prince to the punishment and 
destruction of a ruler; from the smelling of the sweet savour of offerings 
to the appointment of grains for the nourishment of His people; to all 
these He gives His personal attendance. To this intensely anthropo- 
morphic view of God, we find no parallel in other books except in the 
I Group of books in Shu Ching, which is ascribed to approximately 
the same pericd as the, Shih Ching. Even there it is not of so high a 
degree of intensity. 

The second characteristic feature concerning the Sieetion of God 
that marks off Shih Ching distinctively from the rest of the Classical 
books is the indistinctness and indefiniteness of the notion of God 
in the mind of the people. There is a certain amount of confusion of 
the Supreme Being with the visible heaven. In numerous cases, the 
Being worshipped is identified with the blue sky, or, at least, referred 
to under the name Heaven in words that are strictly applicable to the 
visible vault above. We have such expressions as these: “Great and 
Wide Heaven, how is it you have contracted your kindness”? ‘Oh, vast 
and distant Heaven, who are called our parent that without crime or 
offence, I should suffer from disorders thus great.” “Oh, thou bright 
and great Heaven, shouldest thou not have compassion on us’? “Oh, 
Azure Heaven! Oh, Azure Heaven! Look on those proud men! Pity 
those troubled.”” “Oh, distant and azure Heaven! By what man was 
this brought about’’ ? 

In the face of such expressions as these, it is practically impossible 
to think that when these terms were uttered there was no thought of 
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the material heaven in the mind of the speakers. Whether it is true 
as stated by Suzuki? that the heaven was the material or objective ex- 
pression of the Supreme Being, and thus figuratively speaking Heaven 
was Shang-ti and Shang-ti was Heaven; or whether they are otherwise 
related we do not know for sure, but one thing we do know is that at 
these particular times when the above expressions were uttered there 
was still a very strong tendency in the mind of the worshipers to identify 
the Being worshipped with the visible Heaven. In short, a religious 
idea had not yet attained the stage of free expression, but is still entangled 
with a physical image. Now, such is a peculiar characteristic of primitive 
monotheism, indeed, of primitive religion as a whole. For, as we see 
from the general course of the development of religion, the higher we 
go the freer is it from the entanglements of physical phenomena, and 
the lower we trace it back the more the reverse is true. | 

Again, there is another aspect of indistinctness and indefiniteness 
concerning the notion of God in the mind of the people. This is the 
frequent manifestation of uncertainty regarding the intrinsic character 
of God. “Great Heaven, unjust, is sending down these exhausting dis- 
orders, Great Heaven, unkind, is sending down these great miseries.” 
“Compassionate Heaven, arrayed in terrors, how is it you exercise no 
forethought, no care?” “O.Unpitying great Heaven, it is not right he 
should reduce us all to such misery.” “I have looked up to Great Heaven, 
But it shows no kindness. Very long have we been disquieted, and these 
great calamities are sent down upon us.’’ All these, and many other 
similar passages, are the typical utterances of the simple-minded people 
of this period when they were hard pressed with the sufferings of the 
time. These sufferers attributed all these hardships to God as their 
source and in their pitiful appeals to God or Heaven for rescue they 
unconsciously reveal to us a state of mind that is skeptical and uncertain 
in regard to the real character of God. They said to themselves, “What 
kind of God is the God we worship anyway? Is He really a good and 
just God or is He an unkind and unjust God? If He is really good 
and just how is it that He shows not kindness or justice? Why does He 
allow such miseries and calamities to fall upon us in such a cruel and 
severe fashion?” Indeed, they go so far as to blame Heaven for the 
sufferings they endured. Now, such a state of mind could be sustained 
only when the belief in God and His true character was still in an infant 
and unsettled stage. If the worshippers were firm and well established 
in their belief such signs of wavering faith could not have been produced. 
Compared with the other books in this” particular respect Shih Ching 
again, without doubt, provides a sharp contrast and thus gives us reason 
to think that it is more primitive. 


2. History of Chinese Philosophy, Suzuki. 
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The third characteristic feature, regarding the notion of God in the 
Shih Ching, is the consciousness, on the part of the worshippers, of their 
nearness to and intimacy with God and the recognition of the privilege 
of free access to God by all individuals. This really is an 
outgrowth of the above feature. The mere fact that worshippers called 
on Him by name, and addressed complaints directly to Him in the manner 
described above, indicates clearly that to them, God is accessible to 
personal ‘approach, and that they were in the position to address to Him 
directly whatever they might have in their minds. They might not have 
a clear notion of God when they addressed Him; they might doubt the 
certainty of His character when they made their appeals and complaints, 
but one thing is sure that they felt that God was within their reach, and 
that they could speak to Him personally. We can hardly think that the 
above utterances are a mere outburst of emotion without any definite 
object in view, for they were specifically addressing a Being whom they 
believed to be the author of the existing conditions from which they 
sought deliverance. Still more peculiar is the fact that! in Shih Ching 
there is made mention of persons other than the Son of Heaven, who 
made direct sacrifice to God. Kiang Yuen made her pure offerings 
and sacrifice to God, and God accepted them. This peculiar case finds 
no parallel in any of the classical books. Only Sons of Heaven have 
this right. This particular characteristic again distinguishes Shih Ching 
from the other books, at least by its degree of intensity. For as we 
move from book to book we find that this intense intimacy between God 
and man is gradually superseded by the stepping in of the earthly ruler 
as the Son of Heaven who manages all affairs between God and man. 

In the light of the other classical books of later periods, since the Shih 
Ching has the outstanding features described above, it can hardly escape 
the judgment that it is comparatively primitive in tone. This will appear 
more clearly later. 

The first group of books or chapters in the Shu Ching belongs 
approximately to the same period as that of the Shih Ching. 

Although this part of Shu Ching does not possess all the character- 
istic features of Shih Ching, what it does possess does not contradict 
the general view of the idea of God prevalent in the period in question. 
It is difficult to expect from a group of 13 chapters of Shu Ching to 
cover all the ground covered by the entire book of Shih Ching which is 
about five times the size of the former. Even if they were of equal 
size therc is no guarantee that two writers, even with accordant views 
and writing at the same period, would mention exactly the same number 
of points on the same subject. So long as what is expressed represents 
the general spirit of the time there is no need for dispute. Our question 


is, Does this portion of the work represent the religious spirit of the . 


time? To say nothing about the general belief in the moral character 
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of God, which runs like a living stream throughout the entire series of 
the Chinese Classics, this portion of Shu Ching, like the Shih Ching, 
is pervaded by the anthropomorphic conception of the almighty ruler. 

_ Here again God plays the part of a busy house-mother personally 
attending to all human affairs; all human government is in His hands. 
This we may safely call, a dispensation of heavenly government. When 
a king deflected from the way of virtue, and the people were unable to 
bear the suffering due to this misrule, they moaned to Heaven, and 
even fled away carrying their children and leading their wives. Heaven 
had compassion on them, answered their cries and removed the king 
from his throne. When Heaven wishes to raise up a person and his 
descendants to look after the government of the people, “He guided his 
mind, allowed his descendants to succeed Him and protected them.” A 


still more vivid picture of this particular characteristic of God may be 


seen in the account of the destruction of Yin and the establishment of 
Chou. Here Heaven is said “to have waited kindly for five years and 
forebore with the descendant of T’ang, to see if he would indeed prove 
himself the true ruler of the people, but there was nothing in him deserving 
to be regarded.”’ “Heaven then sought among your many regions, mak- 
ing a great impression by its terrors to stir up one who might look 
reverently to it, but in all your regions there was not one deserving of 
its regard.”’ “There were, however, our kings of Chow, who treated 
well the multitudes of the people, and were able to sustain the burden of 
virtuous government, and to preside over all services to spirits and to 
Heaven. Heaven, thereupon, instructed them, and increased their ex- 
cellence, made choice of them and gave them the decree of Yin, to rule 
over your many regions.” 

So much for the Shih Ching and the first portion of the Shu Ching 
which are the products of the pre-Confucian period. Let us now consider 
the Confucian Analects. 

(To be continued). 


Confucian Theory and Practice of Silent Meditation 


L. TOMKINSON 


his “History of Chinese Philosophy,” Hsieh Wu Liang 
fi.) tells us concerning Wu Yu Pi (8 ga #§ 1392-1470) that 
he lived for two years in an upper room without ever coming 

down, absorbed in the study of the classics and other Confucian 
works. Then he went into the country and himself “seized the plough” 
and ate the products of his own labour. When the contemporary scholar, 
Chen Peh Sah (f% & #), came to question him as to his philosophy, 
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Wu was winnowing grain and would not answer until his visitor set to 
work with his own hands. Then he said, “All the teaching of all the 
sages amounts to this: establish Heavenly Reason in the heart and remove 
human desires. In this the teaching of the Sung and of the Ming 
philosophers is one; there is no difference between the Chengs and Chu 
(Hsi) on the one hand and Lu and Wang (Yang Ming) on the other.” 
Hsieh further informs us that he stated that “if one sits after every meal 
composed and absolutely still for some time, if one then begins to study, 
real progress will be made” (in understanding ultimate truth). It would 
‘scarcely be an exaggeration to add that in this insistence on the value of 
silent meditation also the leading Confucianists from the Sung Dynasty 
to the early days of the Ch’ings were at one. 

The important place which the practice of silent meditation has 
always held in Buddhism and Taoism is well known, but some may be 
surprised to learn of its importance in Confucianism, an importance which 
was particularly noticeable during the five or six centuries indicated 
above. As we shall see Buddhist and Taoist influence was actually in a 
large measure responsible for this, but most of the scholars we are con- 
sidering here would have been concerned to deny this and their claim 
to trace their teaching and practice to the Confucian classics was not 
wholly unfounded. Confucius is himself said to have stated that know- 
ledge was to be obtained through meditation, though an attitude perhaps 
more typical of his general point of view is expressed in this passage 
in the “Analects”: “The Master said, ‘I have been the whole day without 
eating and the whole night without sleeping—occupied with thinking. 
It was of no use. The better plan is to learn.” 

However, the Sung and Ming Philosophers were more inclined to 
base the teachings and practices we are considering on passages in the 
“Ta Hsioh”’ and “Chung Yung” (rh jf). In the opening 
passage of the “Ta Hsioh,” Confucius is made to say: ‘‘When a settled 
state of mind has been attained then there can be stillness, when there 
is stillness then there can be calm, when there is calm then there can 
be meditation, when there is meditation then there can be attainment.” 
Another popular passage with our philosophers is the following: “What 
is meant by ‘making the thoughts sincere’ is allowing no self-deception, 
as when we hate a bad smell and as when we delight in the beautiful. .. . 
therefore the princely man must be vigilant when alone.” This doctrine 
of the importance of spontaneity became a fundamental of the thought 
of all the greater Confucianists (in spite of the popular insistence on 
rites and ceremonies) and ‘Vigilance When Alone” became a sort of 
technical term for silent meditation. | 7 

The last quotation begins with a phrase about making “the thoughts 
sincere.” Sincerity is an important theme in.the “Doctrine of the Mean”: 
“Sincerity is the way of Heaven and likewise of-men. The sincere hit 
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the mark without striving; without thought they apprehend,” “If there 
is sincerity there will be understanding. . .. When there is under- 
standing (or ‘illumination’) then there can be action.” A later passage 
discussing sincerity concludes: “Such being its nature, without any 
activity it produces change, without any effort it accomplishes its end.” 


It would, however, be too much to claim that the teachings and 
practice of Wu Yu Pih and his contemporaries was derived directly from 
these passages. In this, as in so many other respects, the influence of 


‘the early Sung Philosophers, the two Chengs, was very marked. As 


far as Cheng I Chuan (## fF Jil) is concerned his influence in the 
matter came rather from his practice than from his theory. In theory 
he was on his guard against Buddhism. “Sakya,’’ he says, “his whole 
life through studied only this one word (‘stillness’).”” And again he 
says, “If one praises stillaess too highly then one falls into Buddhist error, 
so it is not fitting to speak of ‘stillness’ (##F), it is better to speak of 
‘reverence’ (#y).”’ Again he says that what they (the Buddhists) call 
fixity and stillness are not really such; the real truth is that “the princely 
man goes only just so far as is consistent with love, just so far as is 
consistent with reverence.”” “In the time of stillness,” he goes on to say, 
“direct perception is attained and when direct perception is attained there 
should be activity.”’ But though he thus feels the importance of not 
confusing the means with the end, he himself regarded “stillness” as a 
very valuable means. Li Ko Chang in his recent little book, “The Sung 
Philoscphers and Buddhism” (‘ #% St 4 %) tells us that “Cheng I 
Chuan used the method of sitting still with a view to the strict and severe 
lessening of Desire.’ According to the same authority it also seems 
that the younger Cheng imposed his method on his pupils, for it is in 
connection with his comments-on the severity of I Chuan’s rule of sitting 
still that Lin reminds us that “people styled Ming Tao (AR 3&@) the Spring 
Breeze and I Chuan the Autumn Frost,’’ and that before the latter died 
all his pupils had deserted him. 


However, there was no fundamental difference between the teaching 
of the two brothers, and Lin tells us that Ming Tao held that “if it were 
understood that human nature had no distinction of ‘inward’ and ‘out- 
ward,’ that heaven and men were not ‘two,’ then inward and outward 
both being forgotten and an immovable quietness attained, the reality 
of ultimate sincerity might be entered, and as outward stimuli came there 
would be the appropriate response ; though there would be natural feelings 
it would be as if there were none, then whether there were stillness or 
movement there would equally be steadfastness.” ‘This attitude was. 
typical of the Sung Philosophers as a whole and influenced their teaching 
in various directions. Cheng Tse Ya in his “Confucianism and Present 


Day Thought” (4% # WA) suggests that it was on account 
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of their emphasis on stillness that the Sung Philosophers were in some 
Tespects opposed to “‘Voluntarism.”’ 

In this matter of stillness as in so many others the Chengs were 
disciples of the earliest of the great Sung Philosophers, Chow Lien Hsi 
(i # %). Hsieh Wu Liang says concerning Chow’s teaching on the 
cultivation of character that he considered this “began with meditation 
and ended in stillness.””’ Further, Hsieh says that in the matter of 
“Learning to be a Sage” he considered stillness of the greatest importance, 
and he quotes in support this dialogue from Chow’s essay on that 
subject: ‘“‘‘Is it possible to learn to be a sage?’ ‘Yes.’ “May I ask 
what it is?’. “The most important thing is to be without desires. From 
absence of desires result purity in stillness and uprightness in activity. 
From purity in stillness comes illumination.’”’ In that curious little 
classic of Chow’s which exerted such an influence on Sung thought, 
“The Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate Explained,” there are two 
passages speaking of stillness, or “inertia” as Bruce here translates the 
word: “The Supreme Ultimate by its energy (or ‘activity’) produces 
the positive ether. Energy having reached its limit, inertia ensues. By 
inertia the Supreme Ultimate produces the negative ether. When inertia 
‘reaches its limit energy returns.”’ “The sages ordered their lives by 
Love, Righteousness, the Mean and Uprightness and made stillness their 
ruling principle.” It is this last phrase which exercised such an influence 
in the direction of the practice of silent meditation. The first passage, 
however, is of interest in reminding us of the connection of all the 
thought of these philosophers with the strange mystical cosmology, the 
source of which they found in the Yi Ching (% §)). 

In this as in, other respects Chow Tse and the other Sung scholars 
both directly and indirectly owed much to the avowedly syncretist 
philosophers of the closing years of the Tang Dynasty. Amongst those 
who started from a Confucian basis the greatest of these is Li Ao (4¢ §). 
Hé is a younger contemporary of the now better known Han Tei Chih 
(@% 38% 2), and is considered by some a profounder thinker, and one 
whose influence was certainly no less than that of the vigorous. opponent 
of Buddhism. He is chiefly known to posterity by his work “On the 
Restoring of the Original Nature” (4% #@). Lin Ko Chang describes 
this essay as a synthesis of the “Yi Ching,” “Chung Yung,” Lao Tse, 
Chuang Tse and Buddhism. Hsieh Wu Liang says it was based on 
what was practically a report by Pan Ku (3 {&) of a debate between 
‘Taoists and Confucianists in the presence of a Han Emperor about 


70 A.D. Cheng Tse Ya says the essentials of ‘Lo Ao’s'teaching was that. 


the original nature was clear (on “illuminated’’) and good, but that the 
passions obscured the clarity and obstructed the good. He therefore 
taught that “In considering the removing of the passions it is only 
mecessary to realise the original inactivity of the mind. Once this is 
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realised, if the mind is then permitted to be active, the brightness of the 
original nature will naturally manifest itself.” The following passage 
from the “Fu Hsing” seems to sum up very well what were essentially 
the views of later philosophers who regarded themselves as sound 
Confucianists: “‘When idle passions are extinguished’ then one can 
return to the original nature, when the original nature is restored then 
perfect sincerity is attained. When this state is reached, in perfect still- 
ness and inactivity one can receive (outside) influences and be in perfect 
accord with the outside world. If there is sincerity then there is 
illumination. This sincerity in illumination is activity in inactivity, 
seeing in not seeing, hearing in not hearing. ... If this has been 
attained, when one comes into contact with things one can make dis- 
tinctions and make the right decisions, not being controlled by things. 
This activity at first is not separate from inactivity. ... So the per- 
fectly still sage is not without passions, though from a practical point of 
view he may be said to be without them. Restrain thoughts so that 
passions do not arise; discipline the mind, then one can make progress 
in the direction of complete sincerity. Attain to the state which is 
different from both activity and stillness—this is what is called perfect 
sincerity.” 

Lin criticises him for correlating passions and illumination, stillness 
and sincerity. He further suggests that in the main this doctrines of 
Li Ao’s is in agreement with that of the “Yi”: “In stillness be in accord 
with the outside world” and the Buddhist doctrine of “the illumination 
of stillness,’ but he does not think it in real agreement with the teaching 
of “Chung Yung” on Sincerity and Illumination. Hsieh on the other 
hand quotes Li Ao as saying, “The sage is still and inactive, without 
moving towards he arrives, without speaking he exerts spiritual influence, 
without display he sheds illumination, and thus it is that he ‘forms a 
ternion with Heaven and Earth’” (to use Legge’s phrase). This is 
certainly reminiscent of some passages in the classics, such as those 
already quoted from the “Chung Yung.” 

An interesting contemporary of Li Ao’s was the Buddhist monk 
($2 %) Chi Sung who vigorously advocated a synthesis of Buddhism 
and Confucianism. His views on this subject are similar. Commenting 
on a passage in the classics he says, “The original nature is (manifest in) 
perfect stillness and inactivity.” Lin thinks that his claim that his views 
are in accord with some passages in the Li Chi (j@ #@) is well founded. 

Li Ao and Chi Sung, as we have said, were avowed syncretists, but 
there is no doubt that later philosophers who considered themselves sound 
Confucianists also owed much directly and indirectly to both Taoism 
and Buddhism. The mutual reactions of Confucianism and Taoism 
began at a very early date, indeed’,a recent writer is undoubtedly correct 
in regarding them as different schools of “Sinism.” In relation to our 
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special subject we may note that there is little indication that the early 
Confucianists were greatly influenced by the practice of the quiet con- 
templation of which the Taoists made so much. Considerable trace, 
however, in early Corifucianism can be found of the “Quietist’’ doctrine 
of “‘wu wei” (4 $)—effortlessness, absence of striving or inaction— 
which is usually associated with Taoism. According to the Analects, 
Confucius himself said, “May not Shun be instanced as a example of 
governing effectively without effort (wu wei). What did he do but 
gravely and reverently occupy the roval throne.’’ In another passage 
he holds up a still higher example: ‘“‘Does Heaven speak? The four 
seasons pursue their courses and all things are produced, but does Heaven 
say anything?” The last of the'passages quoted above from the Chung 
Yung is also relevant. These views have at least a superficial resemblance 
to some in the “Tao Teh Ching”: ‘When laws and commandments 
are multiplied and spread abroad there are many brigands and bandits. 
Therefore the sages say, ‘I am inactive and the people become cultured 
of themselves, I delight in stillness and the people rectify themselves, I 
do nothing and the people become prosperous of themselves, I have no 
desires and the people become simple of themselves.”” No true Con- 
fucianist, however, could go on to say as does Lao Tse, ‘Discard sageness 
and renounce wisdom and the people will again become filial and kindly, 
discard cleverness and renounce efficiency and there will be no robbers 
and thieves.”’ 

Tong Chung Hsu ( # 4 the great Confucian scholar of the 
Han Dynasty, apparently under the influence of some of the earlier 
“Legaiist” writers, considered that effortlessness was an ideal applicable 
to monarchs but not to their ministers. The former, he says “should 
eccupy a position of inactivity and entrust practical administration to 
their officials.” 

This little discussion of the doctring of wu wei, however, is some- 
what of a digression. Whatever were its real or alleged origins there 
is no doubt that from the time of the Sungs on, throughout several 
centuries, Confucian thought recognised the practice of sitting still in 
silent meditation as a vital part of the art of character cultivation, and 
‘stillness’ was a frequent subject of their discourses. 

Hsuen Ching Kan a contemporary of Wu Yu Pih, whom we quoted 
at the beginning of this article, discussing the cultivation of character 
says: ‘“Iwenty years of effort to control the one passion of anger is 
not enough to wear it away entirely. From this we may see the difficulty 
of self-control. Further it is necessary to give the first place to stillness 
in order to bring oneself to reverence; only so can one control oneself.” 
Hsieh Wu Liang observes that he constantly treated of reverence and 
stillness, for he held that only in stillness can the mind become master. 
For instance he said: ‘Sink yourself in stillness, that will include the 
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cultivation of righteousness and reason and enable you to respond to 
circumstances. with vigour.” The “stillness” so highly commended by 
these Confucian scholars was, however, inward and spiritual or mental 
stillness rather than a mere absence of bodily movement. So Tsao Yueh 
Chuan W AA jij (died 1430) says: “Scholars should be clear as to the 
exact significance of ‘stillness.’ ‘Stillness’ is not mere absence of move- 
ment, not to move improperly is to be ‘still... When this point is reached 
stillness is indeed stillness, but movement is likewise ‘stillness.’ ”’ 

Chen Peh Sha whom we have noted visiting Wu Yu Pih in his 
rural retreat is said to have built himself the Yang Chuen (“Spring’’) 
Tower and not to have left it for several years. Then, he came out and 
accepted some teaching posts and acquired a great reputation. Discussing 
his own efforts in the matter of cultivating character he says, “Seeking 
for that which should unify I found it only in sitting in stillness. When 
I had done this for a long time I came to see the very substance of my 
mind.” Again he says, ““The sages’ minds were broad and open to all 
influences, they responded to stimulus and if they received no outside 
stimulus they made no response. Nor is this a peculiarity of sages. 
The minds of all are essentially the same; it is only necessary to cultivate 
them by stillness, then they will spontaneously expand.” In “The 
Teaching of the Ming Scholars’’ written after the close of, that dynasty 
the author, Huang Tsung I (3 3 #§) says, “The teaching of Peh Sha 
was based on emptiness and ifs door was stillness,” and he goes on to 
remark that “his opponents said that Peh Sha was similar to the 
Buddhists.” 

One of Chen’s schoiars, Chan Kan Ch’ien (# + 3%) lived to the 
age of ninety-five and died in 1539. He is thus a contemporary of 
Wang Yang Ming, and it is said that his following in those days was 
second only to Wang’s. Discussing one of the great controversies of 
the time between the schools of Chu Hsi and of Wang Yang Ming, 
he said: ‘“ ‘Vigilance when alone’ and ‘the investigation of things’ 
are really the same.”” Wang Yang Ming himself, though he made the 
essential unity of knowledge and action a fundamental of his teaching 
yet placed a high value on the practice of sitting still in quiet meditation. 
As regards that “intuitive (literally ‘good’) knowledge’ which some have 
regarded as synonymous with conscience, he says that its source is in 
that perfect stillness which is deeper than and prior to thought. 

Liu Nien Tai (#) 4 #%—1579-1646) during some years spent 
half of each day studying and half sitting in stillness. Later he took 
an official post in Shuentienfu, but after presenting a censorious memorial 
to the government he resigned and retired to a room in his house where 
he closed the door and refused to see all visitors. Finally, however, he 
yielded to the request of his disciples to lecture. His main topics were 
“Making a Reverent Will the Master” and ‘Vigilance When Alone.” 
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Later he accepted an educational post from the government and it is 


said his pupils amounted to one thousand. He criticised Chu Hsi for 
not being content with “Vigilance When Alone,” but insisting 
on “knowledge” in addition. He says: “Is it only when ideas are active 
that they swerve from the right? Is there no knowledge in stillness? 
‘Knowing’ which can be divided. into ‘st{ll’ and ‘active’ cannot be called 
knowing.” However, he admits that there can be no indication of the 
nature of the mind until it, becomes active. 

Suen Hsia Feng (3 3 4—1585-1674) was regarded as a leader 
among the scholars of the early days of the Ch’ing Dynasty. In his 
early life he held some official positions, but on the Manchu conquest 
he retired and shut himself up strictly in his house, where later he yielded 
to persuasion and gave lectures so that it finally developed :into a school. 
Here he both expounded the “Yi Ching’”’ and cultivated the fields with 
his own hands; his pupils all had to follow his example. Hsieh Wu 
Liang tells us that Hsuen’s personal practice was “every day to rise at 
dawn and worship his ancestors; he would settle his mindiand sit before 
them respectfully, even when he was ill he would not slacken this practice. 
Sitting thus his highest and his lowest impulses would become apparent 
to him, and from this he got his strength for his practical work. All 
classes from statesmen to barbarian shepherds came to him and he 
ireated them all in the same straightforward manner, so that his fame 
spread throughout the empire. He held that ‘solitariness’ (apparently 
a variant term for ‘vigilance when alone’) was the ground of knowledge. 
‘Never dare io deceive yourself and never allow yourself to be —_ r 
these were his fundamental precepts.” 

By this time there were signs that a reaction from the shilonasiy 
of the last few centuries was setting in. However, Li Ri Chiu (4¢— ph) 
one of three scholars whose name_was added to those in the Confucian 
temple in the last days of the Manchu Dynasty, still mainained the 
teaching of his predecessors in the matter of stillness. In one passage 
he says: “All learning depends upon examining the individual’s self. 
The ‘Tao’ is in self-restraint, in meditation, repentance and reforma‘on. 
And the first step is to sit in stillness and examine the mind. Sitting 
in stillness one may discover one’s faults, and when one knows one’s 
faults one can be repentant, and when one is repentant one can reform.” 
A contemporary of Li’s was Lu Shi I (pg th #§). His discussion of 
Chow Tse’s essay on the “Supreme Ultimate,” especially his phrase 
about “making stillness the ruling principle,” shows that this emphasis 
on stillness was being questioned. He says, “Chow Tse’s words are 
inclusive and as to ‘making stillness the ruling principle’ he has his own 
commentary—‘without' desires and so, still.’ “Without desires’ means 
without human desires; without human desires and so purely given over 
to Heavenly Reason. That is, Chow Tse regarded the Heavenly Reason 
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as stillness and human desires as activity. To give the control to stillness 
is to give the control to Heavenly Reason. If controlled by Heavenly 
Reason, then stillness, is indeed stillness, but activity {is also still- 
ness—how can there be such a fault as ‘over-stressing stillness!’ ” 

In a somewhat similar strain Lu Long Ch’i (fe Mi 2¢—1630-1690) 
says, “Only after reverence has been attained can stillness be pure and 
activity upright.” He also says that, “What that teaching which con- 
centrates on ‘making stillness the ruling principle’ is emphasizing is still 
this intuitive knowledge (of which Wang Yang Ming discourses). . . . 
and if a one-sided emphasis is given to stillness it is doubtful whether 
this can carry one tb the end and to the understanding of the finer points, 
so that falling short or excess will.be inevitable.” He insists that there 
isa great danger of this type of thought lapsing into Buddhism or Taoism. 

Other writers went further in this direction. Yen Yuan (g@ 3€) 
another of these scholars who in his youth was involved in the troubles 
attending the fall of the Ming Dynasty was a leader in the new movement 
which believed in the importance of going back further than the Ming 
and Sung Philosophers. He expresses the emphatic opinion that all 
the talk of pure stillness and emptiness and nothingness came from 
Taoism and Buddhism, and was the result’ of confused thought on the 
subjects of “mind” and “human nature.” He held that the Sung as well 
as the Ming philosophers had been contaminated by Buddhism and says 
specifically, “Sitting in stillness is simply Buddhist contemplation.” 

This phase of Confucian thought had now practically drawn to its 
close. P’en Ch’i Pen (% R XX), however, who flourished in the 
period of Ch’ien Lung more or less frankly tried to combine Confucianism 
and Buddhism. It is not surprising, therefore, that he should still teach — 
that “The right state cannot be attained by agitation and excitement ; 
‘vigilance while alone” is the only way.” 

In conclusion one may make two observations. First that what 
these Confucianists practised was silent meditation rather than silent 
worship. It wilf be clear, nevertheless, from the instances given that in 
some case ati least this meditation had a decidedly religious tone. In the 
second place we may note that what was advocated was a solitary silence ; 
united or congregational silence never seems to have had a place in 
Confucianism. I4 is true that Lu Hsiang Shan (pe 9% lj), a riva) of 
Chu Hsi, and generally considered a forerunner of Wang Yang Ming, 
in his essay. entitled, ‘““That Love is Best Which is Jointly Experienced 
with Others,” says: “I know that in the matter of the cultivation of 
character the discipline of association with others gives very different 
results from solitary practice,” but the context shows that the practice 
referred to is the activities of life and not silent meditation. 
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On the Problem of Servants 


ESTHER M. DIXON | 


HE attitude, quality of work, and condition of the servants in a 
Hpme comprise the mirror in which others can read the per- 
sonality and spiritual power of the lives in the home.” This 
casual remark of a Christian friend is a challenge. Whether 
it be true or not, there is!an existing gulf between the'purposes, desires, 
attitudes, and friendliness of the average mistress and her servants. And 
while this is a so-called problem, it is surely not without solution. 
In facing any problem we need first to ask what it involves. By 
solving the servant problem is usually meant the bringing of untrained, 
raw materials from the uneducated class to doing things sufficiently in 
accord with our ideals and standards as to result in harmony, peace, and 
constructive living on the part of all concerned. It is applying love in 
such a way as to adjust what is best for employee to what is best for 
employer, and vice versa. Here the temporary good occasionally may 
have to be discarded for the eternal best, but it never should be forgotten 
that it is a two-sided problem. 

The usual conflicting habits on the part of servants are considered 
to be such as:—(1) squeeze; (2) uncleanliness; (3) carelessness in 
doing work and a resulting breakage loss; (4) teaching children habits 
of masturbation; (5) securing proper sanitation and orderliness in 
servants’ quarters; (6) stealing; (7) the education of servants’ children; 
(8) salaries; (9) keeping servants physically fit. 

The final details of any permanent solution in any home depend 
upon the individuals concerned, but this same solution can be aided by 
keeping clearly in mind certain guiding principles. 

It is a foundation principle of psychology that we cannot actually 
help a person who does not first love or at least highly respect us. The 
patient who respects his doctor is more apt to comply with suggestions. 
The nurse who respects or loves her supervisor will willingly do un- 
pleasant tasks and find joy therein. And, the best way to help others 
to love ts, is first to genuinely love them. Our servants know whether 
we merely endure them, like them, or really love them. By this love is 
meant a genuine and deep concern about the servants’ spiritual, mental, 
and physical happiness. We desire for each person on our household 
staff the power that will aid him or her to be master of bad habits, to 
be master of weakness and incompleteness. We desire it so deeply that, 
yes, it even cuts our own hearts when one lowers his ideals or slips when 
he is trying to conquer and overcome,—cuts not because we lose face, 
but because there is a consciousness that a friend has not'lived up to his 
best. Nothing can so influence another person’s life as this kind of 
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genuine love, and when it is possessed it reveals itself in every act, in 
the very tone of voice. 

Surely this is a possible and a very natural attitude for any Christian 
to have toward servants, 

The foundation of love is respect. If our servants cannot respect 
our lives, and the expression of Jesus through our lives, they cannot 
possibly love us. This means that our words and our actions must 
harmonize. We cannot ask them to save and skimp and then foolishly 
lavish our money ourselves. We cannot chastise for breaking dishes 
aud break them ourselves without making it right with them. We cannot 
teach love and then scold, nag, or flare up in anger. But if they know 
we keep our promises, treat people fairly, are sorry for our own mistakes, 
and live the love we preach, there is more apt to be a basis for the 
foundation of love, without which all is lost. 

“Love suffereth long, and is kind,” is Paul’s way of telling, us that 
scolding is out of harmony with the love of Jesus. It has been the 
experience of many servants to be in homes where practically every 
request was given in a nagging, scolding spirit. God pity them for this 
is their closest contact with Christianity! What most scoldings are 
meant to be are efforts to show mistakes clearly with the ideal of correct 
results ahead; what most scoldings actually are may be summed up in 
the following: 1. expressions of pent up emotions, 2. a seeking of inner 
satisfaction which comes by placing the blame on another’s shoulders, 
3. a refusal to face honestly our own responsibility, 4. an imperialistic 
desire to show “‘who is boss,” 5. a craving for the bodily stimulus which 
results from expressing anger, 6. an expression of over-fatigue, 7. a lack 
of self-control, 8 a lack of a working knowledge of educational 
psychology, 9. genuine, ungodly selfishness. None of these spell 1-o-v-e, 
and any correction which is made in any atmosphere which does not 
grow out of love, defeats its own end and lacks any permanent value. 
Giving vent to emotion which has smoldered beneath fragments of race- 
prejudice, or under our wounded material-loving soul which still clings 
to the memory of some previously broken treasure, is the surest and most 


‘deadly way of destroying every germ of love or hope for such a germ, 


that there‘might be. 

“One cross word can ruin a day’s work,” said a friend. But the 
Jesus-love “doth not behave itself unseemly.” It holds its tongue until 
some moment of soul calm and mental poise when, as between friend 
and griend, the annoying blemishes and incongruent ideas can be quietly . 
and leisurely discussed in the light of the Master’s Vision for the 
possibilities of the servant’s growth and his relation to the influence of 
the home involved. This requires time, but in the end it is a great 
time-saver. When a servant will sit down in the study and perhaps 
drink a cup of tea together with the homebuilder, many things come out. 
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There is no limit to the influence that can be gained over a life during 
such an hour if the,atmosphere is right. The servant can then give his 
own opinions of systems of the home, and often the most helpful 
suggestions come from such conferences,—helpix for the entire house- 
hold. 
Another time-saver is the family prayer group. Here in a few 
minutes the entire household is bound by one purpose, and gains a 
sympathetic spirit of unity and co-operation. This is the greatest aid 
to a positive cure of bad dispositions and hurt feelings that can be used. 

“How far that little candle throws its beam,’’ Portia might fittingly 
have said about the coloring of the homemaker’s first ““Good morning.” 
Whether it is a blue flame of discouragement, disgust, and hopeless- 
endurance, or a red flame of loving kindness, carrying a message of cheer, 
warmth, enthusiasm, trust, and the courage that conquers all and “‘lives 
on top” it will temper the atmosphere and set the pitch for the day’s en- 
deavors. The quality of the tone in which suggestions and requests are 
given will reflect in the quality of work done. The desire to reign as 
queens in our homes should not be synonymous with imperialism. 

Productive and creatively constructive work grow out of a sense 
of satisfaction. How often do we ever concern ourselves with seeing 
that our workers secure from the day a sense of joy or personal satis fac- 
tion? “Love is not puffed up,” but is willing to praise honest efforts 
even though they do not reach up to the ideal, but are praised because they 
are honest efforts: Love is willing to encourage with hope that after a 
while of trying, the worker may find God has put in him powers of 
doing things perfectly. There is a stimulating power in the joy of doing 
things perfectly, and every human soul responds to its cultivation. 
Praise helps to keep the eyes fixed upon ideals of perfection; blame dis 
courages it and loses the battle. | 

“Love vaunteth not itself.” How many times our hearts have hurt 
when some hostess has openly scolded her servants for some minor offense 
when the real principle involved was her desire not to “lose face’ with 
her guests, an impulse to cover up her own neglect, or a secret desire to 
express her power of authority. When things are at criss-crosses it is 
a mark of personal power when one can 'turn all eyes toward a 
constructive, and wait to correct faults privately. 

There are various means of directing home activities so as to obtain 
the desired sense of satisfaction for all. Sharing problems of the work 
and home with servants has been one invaluable method. Helping the 
servants to feel that they have a very real pact in the program of the 
household, that the atmosphere and general influence of the home is their 
privilege and glory, and their way of helping God, and that these stars 
do not belong entirely to the crown of the queen of the home. Servants 
where this plan has been followed with success have been known to pray 
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earnestly for the spirit of the home and for the influence on those who 
might enter it. And, it is pretty sure that what gets into our prayer lives 
gets On Our motor nerves eventually! 


“If thy right hand offend thee cut it off, and cast it from thee,” 
but how many are willing to make some personal sacrifice for the sake of 
the ideals and development of those in the home? Too few will'remove 
the objects of irritation: For example. Many homes have dogs or 
cats which are treated as a part of the family. If we were working in a 
home, it would be a constant source of irritation, to find these animals 
fed milk, good meat, and other foods for which our children were starving 
and which we could not afford! “They treat us like dogs and treat the 
dog as if he were a king,” one servant was heard to remark. This does 
not mean that the dog should not have good food, but it does mean that 
human life and animal life should be kept in the proper relationship and 
that the right kind of adjustment should be made with the servants. 
“Run son, and get the meat for Jack before the servants get it,” will 
eventually result in a lack of harmony and disrespect for human life. 
Surely there is a Christian solution to such problems. 


With what enthusiasm and sense of relief we all greet our special 
days of vacation, yet how few servants receive a day off,—even one a 
month. A younger missionary who was staying home from some 
function to care for her children while the amah had her weekly half-day 
off, was chided by a less thoughtful older missionary. “Don’t you know,” 
she said, “that your servants take every minute away from their work 
they can steal from you behind your back! You are a young fool to 
baby an amah this way.” But the younger missionary had a keener 
understanding of human nature. “You see, my amah comes voluntarily 
at five every morning when most women begin at eight, because she fears 
lll over-work trying to care for the youngsters, and then she always 
wants to help me over-time in the afternoons. Sometimes, I have to 
send her home. It would just crush me if she didn’t have at least one 
afternoon away from her work each week.” These are actual words 
of actual people. How often love and loyalty develop out ef trust, 
fair-play, and a respect for the right of every person for some time to 
call his own. Servants return with new zest, new appreciation, new 
enthusiasm about their work if they can have some regular time off. 
And if this day of vacation can be guided a bit, it is often even more 
profitable, and can be made a basis for eal friendship and a new 
stimulus to character building. 

Here are some test questions to help us read the thermometer of 
the attitude toward servants in our home, and the relative success or 
failure of our relation to our servants. 
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_ 1. Do my servants understand clearly what is the purpose of my 
home, and on what ideals it is based? Or are they slaving through each 
day with no practical end in view? 


2. On-what basis do I hire my servants? Are they hired because 
they are the finished product or because they offer an opportunity for 
helping God make men and women out! of plastic material ? 


3. How often do I change servants? One missionary had six 
different amahs within five months! She came to China, apparently, 
to find the finished product already here, and not for a chance to serve. 
On what basis would Jesus discharge a servant? 


4. Have my servants grown in personality since entering my 
family? Do they have the desire to be finer and cleaner men and women 
than when they came? 


5. How do they treat people who deliver or sell things to the house? 
6. What is their attitude toward me, love or fear? 


7. In what kind of quarters do my servants live? Has there 
been any improvement since they came? 


| 8. Do I ever pray with my servants over their own = 
difficulties ? 


9. Do my servants have at least one day off each month when 
they may get away from their work? 


10. Are any educational advantages given to servants? Do they 
recognize any more characters than when they first came? 


11. Do my servants have an opportunity to attend church or is the 
Sunday noon hour so full of dinner guests that they must stay. and 
administer to my material needs and let their spirits go unfed? 


12. Are my servants receiving wages which compel them to steal 


and lie? Or do I understand their needs sufficiently to help them to 
honest solutions? 


These and many, many other questions can be asked to help us find 
our own relation to our servants. But no matter what the problem may 
be, the love of Jesus is broad enough and deep enough to help us find a 
genuinely Christian solution. 
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The Training of Chinese Mothers 


MISS MARY T. H. KWEI 
In “The Everlasting Mercy” Masefield wrote the following lines. 


“And he who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street 
And he who gives a child a home 
Builds palaces in Kingdom come, 

And she who gives a baby birth 
Brings Saviour Christ again to Earth.” 


“Each one could be a Jesus mild 
Each one has been a little child. 
A little child with laughing look 
A lovely white unwritten book.”’ 


SEFIELD in his poetic imagery introduces us to the child and 
the home but he fails to point out that while it is comparatively 
easy to become a mother: it is considerably more difficult to be a 
good mother. A mother’s responsibility is the greatest, the most 
important, and the most honorable of all. To my mind it is much easier 
to get the degree of Ph.D. than to become a good, intelligent, under- 
standing and thoroughly unselfish mother. From my close contacts with 
many women, both young and old, during the last ten years, I have 
found the following different types of mothers whose problems need 


consideration. 


1. Many mothers, working in the factories and in families as wet 
nurses or maids, are poor, helpless and unable to look after or to give any 
necessary care and education to their children. Some have to bring their 
children to the factories—the worst place for any child. Others leave 
their little ones at home to be taken care of by: the old people or by some 
paid women. I once visited a factory in Shanghai. I was very much 
shocked when I saw children, less than one year old, sleeping, playing, 
picking up things to eat in dark damp places and corners of that cotton 
factory. These women-laborers were even worse off than some who 
either had some old people or some paid women to look after their children. 
Hundreds and hundreds of these youngsters die on account of such poor 
conditions. What will become of those who do survive? What sort of 
lives will they live? Those who are interested in the religious education 
of the young should do something to ans this type of mother in the 
spiritual needs of her children. 


2. In old-fashioned homes the young wife has to live with her 
husband’s people. The grand-parents not only interfere with the young 
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wife in matters of children’s discipline and education but sometimes take 
upon themselves the full responsibility of looking after the youngsters. 
The mother in such a case is powerless to bring up her children according 
to the. best methods she knows. There was a young woman, capable, 
well-educated and mother of four children. The first boy was taken away 
by the grand-mother as soon as he was born. The next two boys had 
to go to the two older childless brothers-in-law. Only the fourth one 
remained with her. She could do nothing for those three children, no 
matter what they did, such as telling lies, stealing, and so forth. Imagine 
her grief and suffering! What can be done for this mother? 


3. Some mothers are lovers of themselves and pleasure-seekers. 
This type is found everywhere, among both rich and poor, ignorant and 
well-educated. One fine morning in Shanghai, when I was playing with 
some children in the children’s park, I saw two dirty, poorly dressed, and 
ill-looking children coming in accompanied ‘by a young untidy woman. 
The younger boy, less than three years of age and seemingly quite ill, 
refused to go away and play with the other children. The woman scolded 
him at first. Seeing that he still sat down on the grass, she began to 
beat him and shower on his head many heavy blows. I was brought to 
my feet instantly because the boy was badly in need of medical attention. 
, ‘The maid boasted that she used to do the same right under the nose of 
| her mistress who never said a word. In fact she never showed one whit 
e of interest or care for the children. Their father was the owner of 
| many grand-looking buildings and their mother was a returned student. 
She concentrated all her interest on having good times; such as dancing, 
gambling, theatre-going and living a very gay life. Some of the poorer 
class indulge themselves in smaller degrees. How can this type of 
mother be reminded of her sacred mission and important responsibility ? 


4. The rigid and strict mothers. These mothers believe the 
Chinese proverb which says that if you beat the child with the end of a 
rough stick, you will make him a son of filial piety, but if you use the 
end of the chopstick instead, you will have an unruly and most disobedient — 
child. Good conscientious mothers are apt to be too rigid and strict. 
The following will explain what I mean. A very ambitious and clever 
woman had five daughters and two sons. To her-the girls did not 
mean much, since after marriage they would live with their husbands. — 
So she concentrated her whole attention, interest, and care upon the boys. 
She wanted them to become good, well-known, rich business men and she 
tried very hard to have her aim realized. Thus she became very rigid — 
and stern. Her word:was law and the sons had to do exactly what she 
said. Whenever anything was done contrary to her wishes, she used severe _ 
methods of punishment. All her orders had to be obeyed. immediately : 
and implicitly. The sons could not go anywhere without being | 
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chaperoned. The good mother, did all the thinking, in matters of their 
vocation or marriage. They had no voice in expressing their opinions. 
All the possibilities that were in them were being suppressed. They 
wanted to live their own life. So one day the break took place. I can 
still recall very vividly the talk I had with the poor, heart-broken mother. 
I could not make her see that she had been the cause of the whole trouble. 
She thought she had done the best for the sons. What can be done to 
help this type of mother? 


5. Some mothers are over solicitous and too indulgent. Such a 
mother has so much love for her children that she often makes a great 
many unnecessary sacrifices. ‘Too much freedom given to any child is 
just as wrong as too much restriction, when the mother does not guide 
and develop the possibilities that are already in him. A friend of mine 
has five children, four of them are girls. She is very indulgent and over 
solicitous. She is even worse with the boy, being the only son of the 
family. Nothing has been refused him. In case the thing asked 
for cannot be obtained, this little imp will roll himself on the ground 
and cry for hours until something nicer has been given him. He becomes 
lazy, selfish, rude and unkind. There is always jealousy, quarrelling, 
fighting in the home. Partiality, indulgence and ignorance on the part 
of mothers are things that demand the immediate attention of religious 
educators. 


_ There are many more problems but these five are the most common. 
Individual cases require individual thought. and consideration. But in 
general the following methods of approach may be suggested and applied 
to all. | | | 


1. Visiting. It is better to begin with the women who attend church 
services. A few meetings in the church or at some other place will open 
the way to a formal call. Sometimes one can make use of any casual 
meeting in the park, on the street or at a party. It is very important 
to know the different types of mothers; their environment and family 
histories. Before attempting this kind of personal work one must try to 
win the hearts and confidence of the mothers and get their sympathy 
and co-operation. Let them know who you are, what kind of person 
you are, what your work is, your interest in children and mothers and 
what you wish to do for them. The approach must be very tactful. 
Nothing will be more harmful than an air of condescension or a com- 
manding, imposing or threatening tone. Share with them their joys 
and sorrows and just.be one of them. Take, for instance, the second 
type of mother living with her husband’s people, who gave her no chance 
to educate her children. This will help tremendously in making friends 
with the grand-parents and in getting their co-operation. 
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2. Mothers’ clubs. This organization is formed by some mothers 
who gather together to talk over their problems, to exchange their ex- 
periences,' to discuss different methods in regard to children’s education, 
and to make plans for the spiritual growth of the young. Child psycho- 
logists, psychiatrists, doctors, religious education workers and friends who 
are interested in children’s welfare may be asked'to give talks on things 
that deal with the mental, physical, social and spiritual life of the children. 
Each talk may be followed by discussion. Sometimes it is advisable to 
get a questionnaire of problems ready and circulate it before the class 
meets, so as to make the discussion more intelligible and helpful to the 
members. In case there are good leaders, it is worth while to collect the 
findings of such a group and produce some pamphlets for the use of other 
mothers. About two years ago the Chinese women in the Episcopal 
Church met in Shanghai in their Triennial Meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Service League and decided to organize ““Mothers’ Clubs” in 
as many places as possible. 


3. Mothers’ classes. Besides listening to the lectures of specialists 
and discussing different problems and methods, it is most essential for the 
mothers to have some real knowledge of child psychology, such as child 
nature and instincts; religion of children; religious education of the 
young and so forth. The Shanghai Y. W. C. A. has had some experiences. 
along this line. It was hard to keep a regular attendance. Some of the 
mothers did not care much for reading, while others had not enough 
time for it. But those who did come regularly found much help from 
these classes. They learned a great deal about child psychology, religious 
training for children, health problems, housekeeping, and other things 
that helped them in making their homes attractive, comfortable, hygienic 
and happy. 


4. Child welfare conferences. These include health contests and 
exhibitions. Members of the mothers’ clubs and the mothers’ classes should 
be encouraged to put into practice what they have learned. The women 
in the Hangchow Y. W.,C. A. helped a great deal in the Child Welfare 
Conference which took place in October, 1928. The educated and well 
trained mothers were eager to help those who were less fortunate. 193 
children were brought over for physical examination but only 53 were 
thought to be'in normal health. The remaining 140 were troubled with 
bad hearts, weak lungs, red eyes, and so forth. Clothes, from birth to 
seven years old; food, both bad and good for the children; toys and 
furniture were exhibited. Many people were more interested in the 
demonstration of a bath than in anything else, For the uneducated class 
this is a very good way of teaching, because they understand better when 
they see a thing in concrete form. This is the first step in leading them 
to see the spiritual needs of their children. 
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5. Social activities. It is most tragic that there is no adequate 
recreation in the Chinese home. The favorite game is “Mah-jong.” It 
is all right if it is played as a game. But those who are very fond of 
playing it, cannot resist the temptation to gamble. Besides it is a 
stumbling block to those who are weak. Masefield remarked that 

“Being both strong and given to sin 

I ’tracted weaker vessels in.” 
I know of a certain church where the Christian women make “Mah-jong” 
part of their life. They’ never let one day go by without having a few 
rounds. This has got so great a hold on them that these women are 
willing to give up anything, even if it is essential to the lives of their 
children, for the sake of a game. For instance, in order to become a 
member of the “Mothers’ Clubs” one must give up gambling. That is 
one of the many requirements. Nothing can .induce the women I 
mentioned to stop gambling. To break off this bad habit some substitute 
must be found. Certain kinds of recreation must be introduced. Quiet 
games, such as good jokes,, nice funny stories, readings from the news- 
papers and magazines, picnics, walks, parties, and other activities that are 
educational and constructive may be suggested. 


6. Clinics, nurseries, kindergartens and primary schools. How can 
people think of the spiritual needs of their children when they do not 
even know how to keep them alive and healthy and intelligent? ‘Will not 
some churches and other philanthropic organizations take the lead and do 
something for the women who work in the factories? It is especially 
essential to get co-operation from the owners of the factories first. Make 
them see\the advantage of giving and opening clinics, nurseries, kinder- 
gartens and primary schools for the children of their employees. Social 
workers should be engaged to lead and guide these workers in games, 
conversation and study. Special rooms for rest and eating should be 
provided. 

Religion and life are one. Religion should create in all homes ar 
atmosphere of love, peace, joy, and co-operation. It should be fused in 
all contacts and dealings with other people, in conversation and in every- 
day life. Let us recall Myers’ aim of religious education. “To help each 
person achieve his own highest and best life, in fellowship with God, and 
in co-operation with and in service of his fellows, and to promote a 
civilization embodying ever more fully the ideals of Jesus.” Good 
mothers will constantly bear in mind this aim and make great efforts to 
set good examples before their children. Confucius said, “If his personal 
conduct is not correct, he may issue orders, but they will not be obeyed.” 
It is exceedingly important to help the young people to live a richer and 
fuller life. This can'only be accomplished’ through sacrifice, intelligence 
and much suffering on the part of mothers whose responsibility and 


_ Vocation is the highest and the greatest of all. 
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The Virgin Birth, A Final Truth for all Nations 
WALWORTH TYNG 


ys HE purport of the article in the CotnEsE REcorDER* called “Virgin 

I Birth in Modern Chinese Thought,” by the Rev. P. G. Hayes, 
is perfectly plain. It.is to challenge one of the articles in the 
Creeds as “unscientific.”’ 

One must not forget that there is a great acsitalibvenent on foot 
now to overthrow all religion, and Christianity in particular, in favor of 
a purely materialistic science. In this battle, one would like to count the 
*““RECORDER’ and its contributors as loyal and intelligent allies of the 
Christian faith. I think both the “RecorDER” and its contributor, in 
this case, have made a blunder in propagating error, in the name not only 
of religion but also of science. 

The Chinese skeptic, if we read the article in question, is only 
parroting the commonplaces of western criticism. Barring a few turns 
of phrase, it is certain that every one of these objections was already 
taised before the end of the 2nd century A.D.—AND ALREADY ANSWERED! 

If we are to deal effectively with a rising, but borrowed, skepticism 
in China, the most obvious way to proceed is to nail the errors at the 
source. If we can show, as I hope to do, that every single one of the 
nine points in Mr. Hayes’ summary of the vital issues, is an argument 
which can be turned inside out, then we will know how to expose the 
same errors when we meet them in the Chinese language. 

But, as it is easier to tear down than it is to build up, I would ber 
the reader to be patient enough to go through Mr. Hayes’ points one by 
one, as we run through them, with comments. | 


(1) That “‘Jesus’ uniqueness is based on his personality and teachings 
and is not affected by the acceptance or rejection of the V.B.” (condensed) 


Now the statement of the uniqueness of Christ’s personality is put by 
all four Gospels in the same form, a UNIQUE SONSHIP TO GoD. On that 
issue Christ died (Mk. 14, 61-64). This particular form of the Christian 
faith is to be explained. Mark made it the title of his Gospel. (Mk. 1, 7). 
Mat. and Luke start with the V.B. accounts. John begins with the 
prologue of the coming into the world of the “only begotten Son.” 

It is this Christian faith which we sum up as the Incarnation. To 
say that the V.B. has nothing to do with the issue is pure unfounded 
‘assertion. The only sources we have for the Incarnation put the two 
together. “What God hath put together let no man put asunder.” 


(2) “From a broadly scientific point of view, it is not justifiable 
‘to declare the V.B. an impossibility.” 


*See Chinese Recorder, March, 1931, page 166. 


ust 
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Because scientific men talk about the V.B., there is an illusion here 
that “science’’ has something to do with the issues. But any man who 


really knows the scope of science would be the first to admit that there 


is no scientific view whatever, “broad” or “narrow,” that has anything to 
do with the case. The Creed begins by belief in God. Science can say 
nothing on that issue. Next comes the Incarnation. It can be neither 
proved nor disproved by science. Then comes the V.B., the method of 
the Incarnation. On this point science has something to learn but nothing 
to teach. 


(3) “Biological science, however, has not recorded a single shred 
of evidence that (the V.B.) could be possible in the human species.” 


Let us ask questions. (a) Since the uniqueness of the V.B. is of its 
very essence, why seek for evidence of its possibility as a generic property 
of “the human species”? (A contradiction in terms). 

(b) What sort of evidence would biology look for? Presumably 
some sort of organic arrangement that would make God's special action 
unnecessary to affect the Incarnation! But “Mechanism” is no longer 
even good philosophy, let alone jreligion. 


(4) “Historical science informs us that the ancient world believed 
that many of its heroes were miraculously born’’ (I always condense). 
Thus he suggests “possible sources of a V.B. Myth.” 


Mr. Hayes assumes that V. B. is a myth, because 
(a) it is “like” a whole cycle of other myths, and 


(b) like them, it “developed,” presumably as a step in the process of 
deifying an originally purely human Christ. In taking up these points, 


(a) Let us take a real case of the use of scientific method from 
medicine. The success of the modern “universal” typhoid serum was based 
on the differentiation of four varieties of the typhoid bacillus. 


Now it is the very antithesis of this careful differentiation, to do 
what Mr. Hayes does, that is lump together the utterly different and 
claim that they are “the same” in order to propagate error. 


We can test his results by one of his own examples, Augustus. 


(1) Deification. The 1st century Christians would rather die than 
acknowledge the deity of Augustus. But they would rather die, also, 
than deny the Divinity of Christ. The difference, therefore, is a life 
and death issue. | 

(II) Miraculous Birth. The propaganda put out to assist the dei- 
fication of Augustus sent about a rumor that his mother was visited in 
a temple by a god in the form of a serpent. In the 10th month thereafter, 
rumor said she bore Augustus. 
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Between such monstrous tales, of Augustus’ conception by a snake. 
of Buddha’s entering into his mother’s side as a six-headed elephant, and 
the dirty immoralities of the Greek myths, on the one side, and the Virgin 
Birth on the other, what real “likeness” is there? What can we say of 
a man who would boil with anger at an aspersion on his own mother, 
but who calmly ascinsilates the mother of Our Lord with a mass of dirty 
filth 

(b) Development. The thing the critics do not know is the 
Scriptures. There is no such thing as a “merely human Christ” in any 
book of the New Testament, either early or late. The earliest 
Gospel, Mark, begins with the title, “Jesus the Son of God” as a Gospel 
for mankind (cf Mk. 1, 7 with Mk. 14, 61-64, and Mk. 16, 15-16). 
Before Mark, Paul was writing, 50-60 A.D., and Paul’s Christology is 
as high as St. John’s of 90 A.D. (Thus cf, Colos. 1, 14-21; 2, 3; 2, 9-10 
with John 1, 1-41.) 

Moreover, if there was a development in the New Testament in 
the appreciation of the Person of Christ, let us not mistake a progress in 
truth for a progress in error. 


(5) “The Biblical account of Jesus’ parentage is inconclusive, be- 
cause it records a tradition of Joseph’s fatherhood.” 


Now the account in Mat. 1, 18-24, shows that the one object in 
Joseph’s mind was to’ save Mary, who was without sin, from the public 
obloquy which falls on an “unmarried mother.”’ The only possible way 
to do this was to stand publicly as the boy’s father, so that the only 
thing the neighbors could call Joseph was, henceforth, Jesus’ “father.” 
Joseph actually acted asi foster-father to Jesus for at least twelve years. 
Now what would our critic expect him to be called, an “aunt.” ? 

Again, if the “Joseph-fatherhood” had actually been “an alternative 
tradition” (mouth-filling phrase!), then it must have obviously come 
first, and the V.B. as the later story. But it is most embarrassing to 
find the facts exactly opposite. The Ist Gospel, Mark, does not even 
mention Joseph. Nay, more, he will not even let the neighbors call 
Christ “son of Joseph” or “son'of the carpenter” (Mark 6, 3). It was 
not till the exact status of Joseph was stated, in Math. and Luke, 
that Joseph was mentioned. 


(6) “The Biblical evidence for the V.B. is limited to a few verses 
of Math. and Luke.” “The story is not found in Mark.” 


Well, the Lord’s Prayer is not found in Mark, but only in Math. 
and Luke. Does that throw out the Lord’s Prayer? 

Nor is the Biblical evidence limited to those few verses of Math. 
and Luke. I believe that there is enough other Biblical evidence to 
convince the unprejudiced that Mark, John, Paul and also the authors 
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of Hebrews and of Revelation all assumed the V.B. That is, that it 
was taken for granted by the authors of all the N.T. literature, except of 
the minor epistles of James, I and II Peter, and Jude. | 

To cover the evidences ander this heading requires a sizeable volume. 
We can only here take a bird’s eye view of the issues. 


OTHER BIBLICAL EVIDENCES. 
(1) Mark. 


(a) We have already looked at Mark 6, 3 compared with Math. 
4, 22 and Lk. 13, 55. Now if any detective were looking for clues as to 
Mark’s ideas of who was father to Jesus, I would suggest that the 
following facts made a “case” for the V.B. 


(x) Mark took pains twice over to omit Joseph from his 
account (6, 3) (to avoid misleading readers who had 
not yet been told the V.B.?) 


(y) Mark says Christ’s mother was Mary (6, 3), inserting 
her name where common Jewish usage put the father’s 
nafhe. 
(z) Mark states that Christ’s father was God, in a unique sense 
- (cf. Mk. 1, 7 and 14, 61-63) so unique as to con- 
stitute Christ a “Gospel” for mankind (cf. 1, 7 with 
16, 15ff). 


(b) Again, the only clinching answer to Christ’s query in Mark 
as to His “Sonsbkip” and “Lordship,”—Christ Himself connects the two 
issues and makes Ps. 110 the decisive Scripture,—the only answer, I 
say, is the V.B. Because, if the title “son of David’’ were too low, how 
much more impossible the title “son of Joseph’! But if royal birth 
gives royal rank, then there is ond birth in all history higher than royal 
birth (“‘sonship to David’’) and that was the Virgin Birth (the unique 
Divine Sonship). Hence the V.B. raised Christ not only above David as 
“David’s Lord” but also above all, as “King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords” (Mk. 16, 19; Math. 26, 64; Acts 2, 33; Eph. 1, 20-22; Phil. 
2, 9-10; I Tim. 6, 15; Rev. 1, 5; 17, 14; 19, 16.) 


(II) John (Gospel and Ist Epistle). 

(a) There is the phrase “only begotten son,’’ five times repeated 
John 1, 14; etc.) Now Luke’s Gospel was almost certainly familiar to 
John and to his Ephesian readers. If any one, contrary to all the 
historical probabilities denies that “Only begotten son” refers to Christ 
as Virgin-born, just what intellectual content is there for this phrase? 

-(b) Turning to John 1, 13 (Greek), we must note that the reasons 
are stronger than most people realize for taking this verse, with the 
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subject in the singular, as an explicit statement of the V.B. Thus 
“Who was (N.B. The Christ) begotten, not of bloods, nor of the will - 
of the flesh, nor of the will of 'a husband, but of God.”’ 


But granted that the plural of the received text is correct, in spite 
of the evidences to the contrary, STILL, why the emphatic threefold 
denial of the ordinary physical aspects of conception? If the only idea 
in John’s mind had been’ the purely spiritual new birth of John 3, 3, 5, 
such an emphatic denial of the physical would be rather overdoing the 
obvious. But if, on the contrary, we not only have the thought of 
John 3, 3, 5, but also the V.B. in the background, then the verse 
John 1, 13 relates the New Birth to the Virgin Birth, in striking phrase. 


(III) Paul. To assume that Paul was ignorant of the V.B. is to make 
nonsense of several striking references. 


(a) “The second Adam.” (Ro. 5, 14, I Cor. 15, 22, 45, 47). All 
other men are “sons of Adam.”’ Adam alone was without earthly parents. 
Now if Christ had the normal human parentage (father and mother), 
then he was not an “Adam” but an ordinary “‘son of Adam.” But if, 
like Adam, He also had no earthly father, then it was logical to call 
Christ a “second Adam,” as Paul does. And be it noted what Luke also, 
contributes to this point (Cf. Lk. 1, 35 with Lk. 3, 38b.) In Luke’s 
genealogy, every one else has a human father, but only Christ and Adam. 
Each, Christ and Adam, is “‘son of God.”’ 


(b) “The New Creation.” (II Cor. 5, 17; Eph. 4, 24; Gal. 6, 15; 
Col. 3, 10) Included in the first Creation was the power of reproduction, 
“each after his kind’ (Gen. 1, 24, 28). Once started by Creation, 
natural generation carried on the species. In all history, the first ex- 
ception to this created order was the V.B. Therefore it was fitting to 
speaking of a “new creation” in Christ. 


By accepting the V.B., then, we find that we can trace ail two 
creat over-ruling N. T. thoughts to a common root, on which root, they 
grow as naturally as the branches of a tree. Deny the V. B. and the 
greatness of the meanings and the connections are lost. . 


(c) Paul’s doctrine of Pre-existence. 


Just as John combined faith in a Pre-existent Christ (Jo. 1, 7) with 
human birth by a. woman (cf. Jo. 1, 14 with 2, 1, naming Mary as 
mother) just so, over thirty years before this, did Paul also describe a 
Pre-existent Christ (Col. 1, 15-17) who was also “born of a woman” 
(Gal. 4, 4-6. And it should not escape us that Gal. 4, 4-6 is a Trinitarian 
summary ). 


Now a Pre-existent Christology is inseparable ran a miraculous 
birth. The V. B. again proves the essential background. 
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(a) Chapter 1. The eternal Christ of Heb. 13, 8 is here traced 
from His beginning. He pre-existed Creation (Heb. 1, 2b). He is 
the unique son’ of God (1, 2a), who was prophesied in Ps. 2, 7, “This 
day have I begotten thee” (cf. Heb. 1, 5). He is the “First born” 
(Heb. 1, 6). Now since both the author and his readers were probably 
familiar. with the Gospel of Luke, if not with the sources behind Luke, 
let us read Lk. 2, 13 and then Heb. 1, 6. Both say that at Christ’s birth 
He was worshipped by the angels. Finally He was enthroned above all 
angels (Heb. 1, 3d, 8, 13). If we are trying to understand the N.T., 
I submit that without the threefold background of (1) the V.B., (2) the 
account in Lk. 1 and 2, (3) and Christ’s own use of Ps\ 110 (cf. Mk. 
12, 35-37), interpreted as we have taken it above, (cf. (1), (b), I submit 
that Heb. 1, 1-8 is robbed of all its meaning. Yet taken as we take it, 
it is an intelligible and striking statement of the Christian faith. 


(b) Hebrews 5, 5ff. “Priest after the order of Melchizedek,” 
quoted from Ps. 110, 4. The sequence of thought should be followed 
through to the end of Chap. 7. The explanation is that Melchizedek 
was “without father, without mother, without genealogy” (Heb. 7, 3). 
Since Christ, as Virgin-born, was “without father,” it is plain how he 
was “a priest after the order of Melchizedek,” in CONTRAST to the 
ordinary Aaronic priesthood, whose succession depended upon inheritance 
through the father. 


Besides these above passages the list of N.T. evidences should not 
be closed till attention is given to a distinction that runs all through 
the books of the N.T., a never-failing distinction of two sorts of 


(a) Fatherhood, (The Father of Our Lord Jesus Castes and “Our 
Father. ”) 


(b) Sonship ( Christ’ S unique sonship and ours.) 


We can find this distinction in at least forty or fifty passages, 
(eg., Jo. 20, 17; Math. 11, 27; Mk. 8, 38; Lk. 10, 22, etc.) This 
distinction, so clean-cut, is a fact to be explained. It plainly comes 
from Christ Himself. On the basis of the V.B., that distinction is 
called for, and it is intelligible. 


(Query,—do people nowadays who deny the V.B., realize and main- 
tain the basic N.T. distinction? It becomes a purely mental idea, with- 
out any boundaries, quite different from the N.T. idea.) . 

Therefore to insist that the only V.B. ideology and evidence in the 
N.T. is sealed away, and separated into a few verses at the beginning of 
Math. and Luke is as false in fact as it is ridiculous in idea. There 
were no such watertight bulkheads around the V.B. The faith in it 
was a permeating influence in the N.T. anp the N.T. cannot be really 
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understood without assuming the V.B. as the background for the whole 
thing. If we further see an allusion to the V.B. plainly standing out i in 
Rev. 12, 1ff, then we have found it in the faith of every major N.T. 
author,—assumed by the authors of all four Gospels, Acts, the Pauline 
Epistles, Hebrews and Revelation. 

So much for. point “6” of the nine-point summary. Now. for 

_ (7) That the V.B. story “lies embedded in a most gorgeous setting 

of angel songs, worshipping shepherds, guiding star, and adoring magi.” 

I hope I will not embarrass our critic too much by pointing out that 
the Lord’s Prayer presupposes angels as those who do God’s will “in 
Heaven” and that they are included in Our Lord’s teaching as to the 
Resurrection in Mk. 12, 25. Now if the angels rejoice in Heaven over 
every sinner that repenteth, must they be silent when the Savior of all 
sinners came into the world? There is no false element in the setting. 
It rings true. 
' The life we actually know contains its gorgeous elements, it might 
contain more, if we were only worthy. 3 
} But, actually, could any setting be conceived more dramatically 
svmple the Nativity setting? The gorgeous element, is it 
not largely a growing appreciation. of centuries of Christian worship, 
which has led us to see glory in humility? 


(8) “These canonical stories are paralleled by a voluminous apocry- 
phal literature of the same general characteristics.” 


(a) The Early Church accepted the canonical literature and rejected 
decisively the apocryphal. There must have been a reason. 
| (b) The opinion of scholarly Christians to-day vindicates the choice. 
On the face of the writings there is a difference in date, in matter, and 
a conspicuous difference in moral and spiritual value. 


(9) This paragraph implies that Matthew lacks “historical insight” 
and “uses the words of the prophets as materials out of which he com- 
poses what he thought were the facts of Jesus’ life.” Specifically it 
implies that Is 7, 14 suggested the whole V. B. account. 


For the utter demolition of this specious argument the reader cannot 
do better than to consult Box, “The Virgin Birth of Jesus.” 

If Matthew’s interest in prophecy suggested the whole account to 
Math., did Matthew’s interest in prophecy also suggest the whole account 
to Luke, several years before and presumably (Luke writing in Rome 
and Matthew in Antioch) a thousand miles away? 

The two accounts are obviously independent. Yet they contain 
twelve important common matters of fact. To raise all this structure 
on the slender foundation of a suggestion from Is 1, 14 is amusing. 
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Is it not more intelligent to consider that Matthew was writing a 
Gospel to Jews. The Bible carried weight. Hence the argument from 
prophecy. Even a doubtful prophecy like Is 7, 14 would help the case. 
But to reverse the process and try a build a huge structure of fable on a 
doubtful verse would have added sq much to Matthew’s troubles that it 
is certain he never did it. 

If the “scientific spirit” means an open-minded search for truth, then 
we must point out, in addition to the nine points in Mr. Hayes’ summary, 
which he says “contains all the major items which are necessary for a 
strictly scientific consideration of the problem of Jesus’ birth,” that 
there is a. very: decidedly major item which he not only omits, but does 
so in a way to raise the most serious questions as to his own impartiality. 
{ refer to the faith of the Christian Church in the V. B. 

Mr. Hayes says that “the doctrine of the V. B. has been attacked 
in almost every century since the 2nd.” To mention the attacks of an 
insignificant minority and to ignore the faith of the overwhelming 
majority, is this common. honesty? 

The faith in the V.B. is embedded in all the creeds. It is enshrined 
in every liturgy. It is spoken of by all the ancient writers as universally 
believed. Thus, working backward from the 2nd century, 


(1) Tatian’s Diatesseron, c 170 A.D. 

(2) Justin Martyr, writing c 150 A.D. 

(3) Aristides, writing c 125 A.D. 

(4) Ignatius, writing c 110 A.D. 

(5) The old form of the Apostles’ Creed, in Rome, dated by the 
best scholarship from 100 to 140 A.D. 


From these dates, still working backward, we find it in the New 


Testament as taken for granted by as'early as 70-80 A.D. (Math., Luke 


and references. ) 

A critical study of the nature of the material in Matthew-Luke shows 
that we must date the source material as early as about 50 A.D. (see Box, 
op. cit.) 

If we do justice to the jealous care with which the Church guarded 
the inner Holy of Holies of Her faith, then we can see that this nineteen 
centuries of consensus of faith in the V.B. is one of the most impressive 
facts in historic evidences. It has to be accounted for. 

It is necessary to account for the consistency of the Church’s faith. 
We also have an interesting fact to account for in the article we are here 
discussing. How do we account for an article in which every single issue 
cam be so easily shot to pieces? The only way to explain it is that the 
main thesis (namely, that the V.B. is a myth) is an error. 

For a non-believer in the V.B. to quietly seek for truth is one thing. 
But to mistake ignorance, doubt and lack of faith for truth and td rush 
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into print with it, as'a great discovery, will never cease to bring sorrow 
rather than joy to its author. 

If there are any of the Recorper’s readers who wish suggestions 
as to books for a serious study of the evidences for the V.B., the three 
books, herewith, listed, supplement each other in a very interesting way. 


ee 1) As to the literary sources, G. H. Box “The Virgin Birth of 
Jesus.” Pitman, 1916, 250 pp. 


(2) As to the historical issues, Ramsay “Was Christ Born in 
Bethlehem?” G. P. Putnam. 
_* (3) As a general and more popular swnmary, J. On, “The Virgin 
Birth of Christ,”’ Scribner’s, 1918. | 

I have just completed an article in Chinese for the Chinese edition of 
Hastings “Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,” now coming out 
(C. L. S., Shanghai). This article on the V.B. is entirely written anew, 
aiming to be simpler, more compact, and ‘more practical than the orginal 
would have been in Chinese. I am hoping the C. L. S. will print this 
article separately for use in exactly the situation which Mr. Hayes mentions 
and which we all know now exists in China. 


Chinese Students and Christianity 


EDITOR 


lig what is the present attitude of Chinese students to Christianity? 
In an attempt to get some answer to this question we recently 
circularized various institutions. The information received is too 

scanty and attenuated for generalization. Nevertheless, we did 
get some interesting light on the present situation which we have analyzed 
and pass on herewith. 

In general Chinese students are showing little active opposition 
either to religion in general or Christianity in particular. Uncertainty 
about the meaning of both and doubt about the need for either are, it is 
true, frequently in evidence. The omission of the spiritual from their 
modern life is due, notes one, to the two forces—science and Communism. 
This observation was made of students in Central China. The same 
writer adds that students sometimes record themselves as holding several 
faiths at the same time and find, in particular, that Christianity and Con- 
fucianism are compatible. A few students even sign themselves as being 
both atheists and Christians. For some the Bible defies understanding. 
Others puzzle over the denominational mix-up of Protestantism. And 
yet it is quite apparent that student open-mindedness towards Christianity 
has increased. This cannot, however, be taken to mean any general 
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dynamic interest therein. Of one Christian college a thoughtful observer 
says the attitude of the students in this regard borders on an.indifferent 
tolerance with the. majority showing a “polite indifference.” | The 
president of another such institution says, “non-Christian students at 
present seem to be more indifferent than formerly towurds the claims of 
religion.” As to the mind of the Chinese student one writcr is struck 
not so much by its concentration upon things material as by its “lack 
of concentration uvon things spiritual.” Commenting on the “fine spirit 
of social service’? shown in student activities another sees, “little of a 
vital, dynamic interest or religious force in the religious activities,” in 
which students engage. In this sea of negative tolerance are, however, 
islands where students genuinely seek reality. A group of students in 
Central China whose ideas were studied were, on the whole, “united in 
agreeing that the doctrine, in its original and pure form as presented by 
Christ was good.”” Furthermore,,in general appreciation of the person- 
ality of Jesus stands out in the minds of students where they know him. 
Nevertheless it may be true, as one writer remarks, that, “The student 
world still waits to have revealed to it a Christ who walks the stormy 
road of a Chinese school or college.”’ 

Some significant instances of student response to evangelistic appeal 
have come to hand. These, interestingly enough, occurred mainly in 
middle schools. Two meetings in one school resulted in twenty percent 
of the student body deciding to follow Christ and over ten percent joining 
the church. Among those joining the church were members of the 
graduating class, something not true of that school since 1924. Nothing of 
the ‘“‘very critical attitude towards either church or religion” evident only 
two or three years ago now remains in this school. In another school 
thirty-six were received into the church, among these the youth who had 
led the strike in this academy in 1927. After leaving this school he 
attended one where most of the students were anti-Christian. Their 
influence led him to question whether after all they were right. A 
Shanghai middle school has, in about two and a half years, had three 
special meetings for the students of its girls’ and boys’ middle schools. A' 
total of 186 were baptized. Many others were kept out of the church by 
their parents and some joined other churches, the number thus not received 
into the church almost equalling those accepted. In Manchuria one 
middle school registered considerable interest, in two others public decis- 
ions were little in evidence while in still two other schools, a total of 
160 registered definite decision. It should be noted that the presentation 
of the Gospel which won these responses was in terms of the 
“conservative” emphasis. The colleges replying to our circular did not. 
Teport any special meetings during the year though we have heard of 
some of which no report has come to hand. Apparently the middle 
school student soil is more easily ploughed than that in the higher 
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institutions. Conditions, however, evidently vary considerably with 
different institutions. 

_* What do these Chinese students expect of the Church? Cheeloo 
University, Tsinan, Shantung, recently studied the ideas of thirty-two 
students in this connection. Naturally the results have a wide spread: 
Space does not permit the summarization of all of these. A few main 
trénds and situations may, however, be noted. This group was, it should 
be noted, composed of college students. The students rated high the 
influence of the teacher as a factor in their religious life though con- 
siderable attention was given also to Bible classes, religious services and 
the helping of others. Most of them felt that a teacher who confined 
his activity to religious effort became too “‘professional.’”’ The majority 
said that social service should receive more attention in the Chinese 
Church than either personal work or spiritual worship, very few favoring 
this latter. About half of them thought the Church suffers from ‘“‘too 
many denominations, parties, divisions and lack of cooperation” and 
about one-third thought it has “too little social service.” To make the 
Church more Chinese they suggested, “more Christian work among the 
peasants ; make the Church a common people’s movement, reorganize the 
ceremonies, and have more Chinese control and leadership.” To make 
the Church more Christian, they also urged, “more social service, more 
help to the poor, take it to the common — less, foreign ceremonials, 
less control by wealth.” 

Cheeloo University in contrast to one college mentioned above has 
seen, a “very definite increase in things religious.” This interest shows 
along three lines:—(1) scientific thinking in religion; (2) social im- 
plications of the Gospel ; (3) a decided revival of fundamentalism. “Some 
students have had definite religious experiences of spiritual victory in 
their lives which came through their return to the mystical Christ and 
to the older interpretations of the Bible such as verbal inspiration, etc. 
Such students do a great deal of personal work and teaching and hold 
prayer meetings. A number of them have stopped attending the regular 
chapel services as well as the church services, for they say that these 
are mostly led by liberals whose explanations are destructive to their 
faith. This group emphazises God's will, theological beliefs and religious 
feeling rather than thought and social service.” Here, one notes that 
the widespread rift between the “modernistic” and “conservative” 
missionaries is appearing among Chinese students. This group tends to 
turn away from the institutional religious services because it is not’ 


stifficiently fundamentalistic. Another group, however, is inclined to 


reject the Church entirely because “the church emphasizes worship and 
mysticisms and does not adjust its thinking, preaching and service to the 
needs of the modern world. The growing fundamentalism of the first 
group is driving this ‘second group further away from Christ and the 
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Church.” Here are seeds of what may sprout into a real struggle! 
Between these two diverging groups is another which is “fighting its way 
through many difficulties of heart and mind to a scientific and social 
religion. They are finding Christ satisfying in their individual lives as 
well as the inspiration and the way to create a new world.” 

From what has been said above and information coming from other 
sources we are inclined to think that the mind of students as affected by 
Christianity would generally divide into the above:three groupings. Yet 
it seems true that appreciation of the possibilities of the Church as a 
factor in social living is gaining ground. “Christian students,” says 
Mr. Shrader,* “are showing a remarkable tendency to think of the Church 
as an ofganization through which they can express their ideas and 
idealism.” Most of the students in the Cheeloo group, also, aver that 
“although the Church is not perfect it is the best organization we have 
in the world to help society.” However, it is clear that the part the 
Church ‘can play in social reconstruction does not stand out very clearly. 
The above statements do show, however, that a considerable proportion of 
the students are interested in religious expression that heads up just in 
this very line. 

How far the increased openmindedness of the ‘students towards 
religion and the intensive searching for religious values on the part of the 
minority will result in providing leadership for the Church does not appear 
in this short study. Yet a settlement of that issue is imperatively needed. 
At the moment the ministry seems to appeal more easily to those of a 
fundamentalist turn of mind and much less to those students more 
“liberal” in their thinking and outlook. Both types of leaders can be 
used by the Chinese Church as at present constituted. But it must be 
recognized that the Chinese Church is moving into a situation wherein 
“liberal” attitudes and socially reconstructive programs will become more 
and more influential. China’s modern leaders are looking for a social 
message. One thoughtful missionary says, “Our fundamentalist friends 
are handicapped by having no wide vision, we are handicapped by our 
feeling that the time has not come for the effective emphasis on the social 
message—at least not during revival meetings.” Yet where will the 


Church be in the new China if after fifteen years or so it does not have a 


modern leadership to help lead the Church forward in social evangelism? 
We must have the two types of leaders. Securing the latter type moves 
at present very slowly. 

We may conclude this brief outline of the student mind by re- 
producing some of the descriptions of their religious experiences given 
by the Cheeloo group mentioned above. 


—The religion of my childhood was one of- following certain 
customs which were to me quite meaningless. Doubt dominated my 


*See Chinese Recorder, July, 1931, page 457. 
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experience in middle school. Now I think that Jesus is my greatest 
teacher. He will provide me a way to serve society. I will take up 
my cross and follow him. The cross is a social principle. I will take 
it up to serve society.” 7 | 

2.—“The experience of another went through various steps—“a 
boyish religion, a struggling religion, a —_— of science and reason 
and a doing religion.” 

3.— Religion came to me first as a mystical experience. Then I 
began to seek truth and deny everything which contained an element of 
superstition. At last religion came to me as a social experience. I 
recognize God's love, the infinite worth of the individual and the brother- 
hood of all. I must help'men be saved from their sins and I should do 
my best to abolish international hate and war, and work hard for justice 
in industry, economics, race and sex relationships.” 


4.—‘‘When I was a boy my religion was entirely mystical. Then I 
had a period of doubt. Now the more I study the Bible the more I feel 
again that Christ is a mystical, wonderful and supernatural Savior. He 
is the most important part of my life. He is the whole of my soul. 
He has now become my Lord instead of my servant. He is the builder 
of my new life.” 


—‘In middle school I became bitter, discouraged anil rebellious. 
‘At last I touched bottom. I felt I had missed my way. Then I sought 
each day to relate my life to its source, Christ, and to trust God as 
the whole of reality. I sought a new discovery of God and cast out all 
superstition and irrationality. I made up my mind to seek the more 
perfect religion in my daily life.” _ 


6.—Since coming to Cheeloo I have tried hard to experience Christ’s 
religion. In the last two years I have discovered the true happiness 
which consists in the Cross of Christ. The most difficult problems are 
solved through His Cross. I can’t help living his principles and follow- 
ing after Him.” 

—‘“My mother was a Bible-woman, but until I was twelve years 
of age I knew nothing of the duties of a Christian. I only kept the 
church rules and obeyed every word of the Bible. In middle school I 
studied science. From that time I believed that both the spiritual and 
the rational were important to me but I knew nothing about social religion. 
How fortunate it is that I had a chance to study the social principles of 
Jesus. It gives me a new sense of responsibility and a new life. I 
hope to give my life to serve society.” 

8—*I did not understand the meaning of Christianity until I was 
fifteen years old. Doctrines and scriptures so often entered into my 
head that they ceased to have any effect. Sunday was simply a holiday; 
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chapel a deadly ceremonial. As I studied the four gospels and the prin- 
ciples of Jesus, I began to understand that Christianity is not only a 
personal religion but social as well. I discovered that I had a respon- 
sibility to reform society and to make the kingdom of God a reality. The 
following problems still exist in my mind all the time. First, how can I 
seek Jesus more and more? Second, how can I accept Jesus into my 
heart so that he will be the Lord of my thinking and conduct? Third, 
how can I use his method of love in this complicated society ?” 


9.—“After studying science I had some doubts about the Bible. I 
asked my father about it. He said the Bible was not all written at one 
time and that we must read it from an historical viewpoint. The great- 
ness of the Bible is not in its details but in the spirit of Jesus and the 
power of God. Today the Bible is still my spiritual guide and strength 
for it is to me always the spirit of Jesus and the power of God.” 


The Chinese student mind, it is evident, is still troubled by the 
relation of Christianity to old political movements. It tends to test 
Christianity by its own ethics and frequently finds it wanting. It appears 
that most of these students seek a religion of activity heading up mainly 
in social effort. Their loyalty tends to center on the person of Christ 
with only a modicum of interest in the usual activities of the Church. 
Yet with all its fluctuating and even divergent ideas this student mind 
presents an open door to the Christian Message—a door much more 
widely open than it was some years since. One feels that a more daring 
and general Christian challenge to social ills and inequalities would win 
ready response from most of them. The Christ they seek is he who 
fearlessly challenges everything that cheapens or degrades human per- 
sonality. That is the Christ needed in their college halls as seen in the 
persons of his representatives. 


A portion of the materiah used in the above statement is taken from an article on 
“Chinese Students and Religion” by Miss M. Grubb, World Dominion, July, 1931. 
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 KoreA: Tue THE Néw. Wacner. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


New York. Gold $1.50. ont 


The “Hermit Nation” is coming out of its hermitage. Econofpic 
and social forces that are changing nations elsewhere have invaded 
this one though set off on one side of the world’s life. In simple 
language this book pees insight into the changes going on in Korea. 
How these are interlocked with old conditions 1s also set forth. Not 
much is said about Korea’s major political problem though there are 
hints of bitter experiences along this line, Christianity therein faces 
the same challenge as elsewhere. Has it any real, vital meaning for Korea? 
Youth, too, is meeting the same problems as in other lands. At tremendous 
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sacrifice their elders give them modern education, often abroad, expecting 
them to find tasks in accord with their education and remuneration that 
will repay the family for its sacrifice. But all too often the anticipated 
“white collar jobs” do not materialize. Old roots have been torn up and 
old ways broken up and the new roots have not yet gripped the soil and 
the new ways not yet gained momentum. In addition to showing some- 
thing of the effects of change this volume gives hints of Korea’s religious 
history and life. 


CHINESE Twice-Born. CaHarzes E. Scort. Fleming H. Revell. Gold $1.50. — 


In vivid, rugged language the author tells how eleven harassed lives 
were transformed, In most cases the scenes are laid where conditions 
have not been affected much by modern movements and where old, 
superstitious ideas still hold sway. The struggle to find freedom from old 
chains is strikingly depicted. The fight of Christianit with these ideas 
that bind sculs is outlined together with the new effectiveness of the 
changed lives, Each chapter is a complete story in itself. The fact 
that the author is writing out of his own experience gives the stories 
an added touch of reality. iis 


REALISM IN RoMANTIC JAPAN. Mirtam Bearp. The MacMillan Company, New York. 
Gold $1.00. 


Between the old romantic life of Japan with its quiet dignities and 
simple joys and the new exotic surge of ideas is a borderland where 
life is neither old nor new, but a mixture of both. Through that border- 
land this book enables us to wander. It is full of subtil observations 
born of patient watching and a sympathetic sense of what is happening 
to the spirits struggling to grow used to new garments and find new ways 
of living. A vague sense that, the change going on is not all to 
the good steals over one. Youth is out for a more “vivid joy.” Many 
elders are trying to hold onto the beauty of the past that seems to be 
slipping from them; youth is trying for what is new. One might say 
very much more about this book of 521 pages. There is, for instance, 
an interesting account of the geisha and their present position. Japanese 
youth of both sexes are now finding pleasure in each other’s company. 
This is lessening the call upon the geisha. But many more words would 
not add to what is said above. The book should be read by those who wish 
to understand what is happening to Japan in her spirit, mores, attitudes 
and hopes. 


See Cuina with Me. Jane A. Tracy. The Stratford Co. Boston, Mass. 


_What did travelling up the Yangtze in 1915 mean? This book is. 
in the main, an answer to that question. Impressionistic pictures of the 
moods and dangers of this river are freely scattered throughout its 
pages. Ra | much of the time of travelling the writer stayed with 
missionaries. Many appreciative words of their courtesy and work are 
included. The photographs, too, illustrate well the subject matter and 
are numerous. The style is simple and little attempt is made to philosophize 


about China, But for those who wish to know what a trip up the Yangtze 


Gorges in a houseboat meant it is well worth reading. 
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Curva INLAND Mission (Private) TexecrapH Cope. Revised Edition. Business 
Department, China Inland Mission, Shanghai. 


A telegraph code does not, of course, induce literary effusion. Yet 
can one express deep appreciation of the laborious work: put into its 
preparation. This code has been is use: for twenty-two years. A Supple- 
ment was published twelve years ago. The two have now been combined 
and the whole carefully revised. Thirty-three thousand words, phrases 
and sentences are now found in the code which is an increase of 7,000 
usable phrases over what both Code and Supplement formerly contained. 
The compilation and revision was undertaken mainly by Mr. Frank E. 
Parry. This is a comprehensive service of which all mission head- 
quarters will wish to take advantage. 


Tue Truta Asout Oprum 1n Cuina. H. G. W. Woonneav. Shanghai Evening 
Post and Mercury. 


This statement anent opium is found in Current Comments on Events 
in China, which is issued quarterly. Special effort was made by the 
writer to gather facts as to the ease with which opium can be purchased 
in Shanghai. That he proves this is not surprising. Some others knew 
it but had not had time to prove it in the same way. Naturally the 
chief emphasis of this pamphlet is on the opium traffic in China. No 
one, so far as we know, denies the facts herein disclosed. Some, however. 
like to recognize more clearly its international implications as well as 
its ramifications in China. ~- 


Dre: Sun Yat Sen’s Lire AND Princrpces. Epwarp Binc-Snury Ler. Leader:Press, 
2 Mei Cha Hutung, Peiping. Price Mex. $0.50. : 


This pamphlet undertakes to answer several questions: What did 
Dr. Sun go through before the Chinese Republic was established? What 
are his views on the People’s Convention? What does he think of 
Communism? What are his ideas on foreign capital? It is a useful 
resume. Just published—April, 1931—it is of present 


WuHo’s Wuo 1n Cuina’? (Biographies of Chinese). The China Weekly Review; 
Shanghai. 


It is quite impossible to summarize here the biographical sketches 
of a thousand well-known Chinese. That is the number contained in 
this book. Each sketch in addition to biographical data tells of the work 
and position of the subject. A large percentage of these are persons 
with a western as well as a Chinese education, Most of them, too, are 
engaged in building modern China, Well-known Christian workers are 
included therein. The volume is, therefore, a series of pen pictures of 
China’s present-day civilization. By the use of this and the other three 
volumes of the series one could build up a good idea of the changes 
going on in China and the forces causing them. 


ArcHipaLp Orr Ewinc. . MarsHALL The Religious Tract Society, 
4 Bouverie. Street, London E.C.4. 


_ A book giving some interesting side-lights upon the life of one of the 
foremost missionaries of the China Inland Mission, a life which opened 
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with the prospect of wealth. luxury, ease and travel, but which brought 
blessing to many through a choice made which entailed, through many 
years, the dangers,. difficulties, discomforts and strenuous travel of mis- 
sionary work in China. Mr. Ewing by the giving of his wealth, his physical 
strength, his wise counsel and his great heart of love to China and the 
Chinese answers conclusively the cry against “Imperialism.” A manly 
man and a wise steward, he commended himself to his missionary comrades 
as a tower of strength in — a difficult situation. One would wish to 


see this book translated into Chinese for the inspiration it would bring to 
the Chinese church. ee 


Z. R. M. 


A Lire or Jesus. By Basu Matuews. Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, on, E.C.4. 7/6 net. 


With a rare knowledge born of intimate personal contact with the 
Holy Land and its environs and customs, Mr. Mathews, in this book, 
has given a rich amplification of the bare Gospel story—a rounding out 
of the scanty details of the Bible record, so that one feels, in reading 
that in reality he is walking the shores of the Galilean lakes, watching 
the fishermen mending their nets as the divine call came to them, seeing 
their wondering but ready rssponse: he feels he is actually sharing with 
the Master His hopes, His aspirations and His heart-sorrows, and sharing 
with the people their keen longings for the Messiah and His reign. 

The Bible record is given with all the interest of a present-day 
story and a thousand little touches throw light upon many a passage of 
Scripture hitherto obscure and difficult to understand, It is in reality a 
“Cyclopedia” of the Bible lands and a fascinating absorbing story oom- 
bined. To the Bible and Sunday-School teacher and to the scholar and 
ordinary reader as well, this book should prove a rare treasure. 


G. Bromiey Oxnam. The Abingdon Press, New York. 

This is a stimulating and helpful volume not only for preachers but 
for all who are interested in effective and convincing ways of presenting 
truth. G. Bromley Oxnam, President of De Pauw University at Green- 
castle, Indiana, U.S.A.. and editor of this volume, writes in the foreword: 

“Tt is apparent that America sesses effective preachers. Since 
there are men who preach effectively, it was believed that a conference 
wherein such men would address themselves to the problem of effective 
preaching would give students a laboratory opportunity to consider not 
alone the message of the effective preacher, but the method revealed by 
that preacher in action. It was believed that a careful analysis of such 
facts as personality, homiletical methods and objectives might enable 
the students to measure the factors of effective preaching. To that end, 
‘a conference was organized and on, October 15, 16, and 17, 1928 the 
first of what is hoped to be an annual “Conference on Preaching” was 
held in the chapel of the Boston University School of Theology. There 
‘was an instant demand for the publication of the lectures, since it was 
feit that the materia] possessed intrinsic worth that should be shared with 
a larger group than that assembled at the conference.” 

he contributors include Halford E. Luccock, Charles E. Jefferson, 
‘Willard L, Sperry, Reinhold Niebuhr, Bishop McConnell, Bishop Hughes, 
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Dr. Cadman, Bishop Anderson, Raber Levi, Dr. Stafford, and Lynn Harold 
Hough. This is an imposing group, and a valuable book. 


Reticion Interreres. Dr. Hewett Jonnson. Ernest Benn Limited, Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, London. 6/-— net. | 


A “Self and Society” booklet published in the excellent series known 
as “Benn’s Sixpenny Library” in its “War on Ignorance.” The “Self 
and Society” pamphlets are a series of studies by a group of competent 
writers of various social and economic problems from the point of view 
not of the workers and producers, but of the consumers, “Religion Inter- 
feres” is written by the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Man- 
chester, as “An Uncensaiad Talk on Christianity and the Purchaser.” 
It is an essay in eight chapters on the importance of “a shopping basket 
with a purpose.” hether or not the reader agrees with the author’s 
enthusiastic propaganda on behalf of co-operative stores, he will, if he 
is a Christian, heartily endorse the insistance that religion must be made 
to interfere in order to make service instead of gain the motive and pivot 
of our industrial and economic life. , 


WRESTLERS wiTH Gop. CLARENCE E. MacCartney. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 
Gold $2.00 net. 


A study of thirteen Old Testament prayers, “brief petitions which 
were wrung from the lips of sorrow and pain, or came from some over- 
flowing well of deep emotion.” Instead of adding to the many discussions 
on the philosophy and science of = the author has studied and ana- 
lyzed some concrete examples of prayer, in which he has found some 
important suggestions as to the province, the possibilities, and some of 
the effective methods of praying. The title of the book is well chosen, 
oy tai examined are all wrestlings and not mere conversations 
wit 


Tue Mystics or Siena, Prere Misciatretur. English Version by M. Peters-Roserts. 
W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 10/6 net. 


In no Italian city was Art so closely bound to Religion and Life as 
in Siena. Here Art never bent itself to satisfy private ambitions, but 
remained constantly at the service of a religious and civic ideal which 
was strongly felt by all its citizens who were sublime alike in patriotism 
as in mysticism. | 

Lovers of primitive Sienese painters and sculptors will be able to 
enjoy and understand their works better through reading this brilliant 
acoount of the spiritual activity of the Sienese mystics who were not 
examples of the neurotic and sentimental mind but rather “a crimson flower 
of the best Italian blood.” The book is illustrated with twenty reproduct- 


ions of contemporary paintings and frescoes, some of which are extremely 


rare, 


Tempe Beiis. A. J. Appasamy. Student Christian Movement Press, London. 5/- net. 


Recalling the fact that Jesus came not to destroy, but to fulfil, Dr. 
Appasamy urges that it is the wisdom of the Church of our day to 
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transform and preserve the truths that lie hidden in the religious literature 

of the peoples of India, whose meditations upon things unseen have 

produced a deeper impression upon the thought of the world than those 

of any country, with the exception of Palestine and Greece. It is to 

facilitate such a study that these selections from that literature are made 

available in a handy form. The book contains ten — ee one 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF RicHarp M. VAUGHAN. MacMillan Cownipany,. 
New York. Gold $2.50. | 


A great amount of psychological and theological learning is com- 
pressed into this book which presents, in a way easily understood by 
the educated reader who may not be familiar with the jargon of either 
of these subjects, a world view in which Personality is the explanation 
alike of the whole cosmic process, of human history, and of the ultimate 
reality of religion. In Personality is found the common denominator 
between God and man. 

Professor Vaughan offers a philosophy which ought to help many 
puzzled people to organise their combined experience and thought in a 
consistent and meaningful way, and thus enable them to understand 
how the universe as a whole wishes them to regard themselves, The 
chapters entitled “The New Appreciation of Jesus” and “The Way of 
Salvation” are of particular interest. EF. 8. & 


Tue REALITY OF THE Resurrection. G. R. H. SHarto. Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. 2/- net. 


The six chapters contain a fresh examination of the New Testament 
accounts of the Resurrection and offer su tive and positive teaching 
regarding the fact which has changed the history of the oo. . 


Tes, ead Sprrit. RaymMonp CaLkins. Student Christian Movement Press, London. 
— net. 
It is a rare experience to come upon an idea one has not met some- 
where or other before; but in Chapter III of this book, in the treatment 
of the only beautiful passage in the otherwise lurid book of Joel—the 
passage quoted by St. Peter on the Day of Pentecost—the reviewer en- 
countered such an experience, In that Chapter the close connection between 
prosperity and Pentecost, i.e., between economics and evangelism is 
worked out in a very suggestive way. But the entire book supplies a 
fresh study of one of the most neglected aspects: of Christian Theology, 
and it may be cordially commended to all who are seeking inspiration in 
Christian life and work. | E. B. & 


ScotTtisH SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. Tue Very Reverenp Cuarces L. Warr. Hodder 
avid Stoughton, London. 8/6 net. 


In this volume are gathered together twenty-three sermons, most of 
which were delivered on great historic occasions in St. Giles Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. They are models of how that sort of thing ache “ea. 
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For THE Quiet Hour. Curistian Conguests. Ropert Merritt Bartiett. Cokesbury 
Press. Gold $1.25. , | 


or PreacHinG. Ernest Fremont Tittie. Henry Holt & Company. 
0 

Each of these two volumes consists of a number of selected sermons, 
chosen in the former case because of similarity of subject, and in the 
latter because the preacher regarded them as his most effective efforts. 
Each of the themes is amply illustrated from life and literature; the 
style is vigorous; and the purpose practical. |. 


Lire Tr1uMPHANT. W. W. Martin. Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd. London. 2/6 nett. 


A series of addresses on personal consecration and complete surrender, 
based upon the five wilderness offerings, and delivered at the Keswick 
Convention in 1930, EF. 


For To-pay. C. Harotp Dopp. The Swarthmore Press, Lid. 

This is a small book only in size.’ In other respects it is great in 
that it.contains as many ideas and starts as many lines of thought as most 
books several times its size, and the reader will probably find himself 
underlining striking expressions on almost every page, 

The author discovers in the authentic letters of Paul a gospel so 
deeply personal and.so widely human that it has survived the intellectual 
vicissitudes of centuries and is capable of -re-interpretation in our age 
without losing its vital force. The apostle’s religious philosophy of life 
is found to be orientated to the idea of a Society or Commonwealth of 
God, an idea which finds ready contact with the dominant concerns of 
our own day. | 

In developing his arguments Professor Dodd’s great learning is used 
with consummate skill and finds expression in a literary style of real 
charm. | F..B. S. 


Brace Stories aND How to THem. J. May. Student Christian 

Movement Press, London. 6/-. 

The title of this book tells what is in it. There are three parts: 
I. The Art of aa Telling; I]. The Craft of the Bible Story; III. 
Some Stories To Tell. It is a book written especially for Sunday school 
teachers, but it is also. useful for parents who need help in story telling 
for their children. The author is a modern specialist in this field, and 
his book can be commended without reservation. — 


A Sort History or Evropean Literature. R. D. Jameson. Commercial Press, Lid., 
Shanghai. Mexican $8.00. 

The author of this volume of 1,529 pages is Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Western Literatures and Languages in the National Tsing Hua 
University, Peiping. In it he seeks to introduce readers to the extensive 
field of European literature, In the space available it is impossible to 
describe this volume in detail. But in it are many specimens of literature 
embodying the traditions and influential ideas rooted in Europe. It goes 
back to the o amg of language, writing and races and comes up 
to the end of the last century. A brief resumé is given, for instance, 
of Humanism in its various aspects. It should prove a useful reference 
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selves on some of the great ideas whic 
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for students, teachers and speakers needing to understand or refresh them- 


Europe has given the world. 


As a textbook for Chinese students, the main aim of the author in 
preparing it, its usefulness is apparent. 


Correspondence 


Appreciation 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your 
letter I am writing to say that 
we are happy to list the CHINESE 
RECORDER for an exchange with 
Fides Service as you suggest. 

_ We appreciate the spirit in 
which the magazine is edited and 
are very pleased to place our ma- 
terial at your disposal. We, on 
our part, find the Curnese Re- 
CORDER interesting and compre- 
hensive. We note that our 
Shanghai Correspondent 
from it quite consistently. 


With an expression of esteem, 


quotes 


I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. Consip1ne, 
Managing Editor. 
To the Editor of — 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—You must continue 
with your splendid work giving 
to the world a picture of an awak- 
ening China and to China itself 
a great ideal of Christian na- 
tionalism, fellowship and service. 


Cordially yours, 
J. M. G. Darms, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
July ist, 1931. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sirr:—I have just finished 
reading the June Recorper. You 
may not need it, but I’d like to 
add a word of appreciation of two 
editorials——“‘New Tendencies in 
the Christian Movement,” and 
“Christianity’s Greatest Danger.” 

The tast has hit the mail so 
directly on the head that there is 
nothing left to be said, unless one 
developed the theme of “divided 
loyalty” to include something 
more than “profits” and “war” 
but those two are enough to be 
treated in a single editorial if you 
want to give it point and cutting 
edge, as you most admirably have 
done. I was only thinking that 
the bag of “divided loyalty” has 
another thing or two in it that 
would, if you were writing a book 
instead of an editorial. help em- 
phasize the “danger.” Our chief 
concern is to express a practical 
love for humanity in a Christlike 
way and the twin devils that bar 
the way and baffle every peng 2 
to bring in the Kingdom are the 
chief ones at this time. You have 
pointed them out in an unmistak- 
able way. 

I enjoyed every bit of the first 
editorial, and it was as fine as the 
last for the purpose you no doubt 


had in mind. When I got to the end 


of it on page 337, I got my pen 
and added another sentence or two, 
that the words “express” 

“preserve” seemed to have left out. 
They are these ?—“Many of us also 
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believe that social evangelism will 
become a more effective form of 
direct evangelism than the present 
kind. See Math. 5°16.” Men can 
sec better than they can hear and 
fruit rather than blossoms is the 


only tangible and final evidence of . 


any or all kinds of evangelism. 
That evidence will draw men, give 
them a job and make life and work 
full of meaning. 

You can afford a bat or two 
from “marginal 
give us the kind of stuff those two 
editorials contain. 


notes” if you - 
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We need to be uprooted from 


the und of lesser loyalties in 
which we seem too ngs rooted 
to dig ourselves out. It is the 


bondage from which only the Son 


can make wus free. “A New 
Evangelism” may bring us face to 
face with the Son of Man, And 


that miracle will create a new 
earth wherein dwelleth ri 
ness. Peg away and speed the day! 
Yours sincerely, 
Geo. E. WHITMAN. 
Kaying, via Swatow, China, 
June 26th, 1931. 


and Workers 


“What must the Church do to 
be Saved ?”—“The World Service 
Commission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church declares that the 
Church must make a satisfactory 
accounting for these facts of the 
present world situation. “The ga- 
thering wrath of millions at pover- 
ty, and their determination that 
the contrast between the ease of 
the possessing few and the bitter- 
ness of the needy many shall be 
wiped out: the growing resolve of 
the non-white races to bring their 
case against white world domina- 
tion to judgment; the mounting 
conviction that governments which 
are ready to sacrifice their people 
in war, or religions which are 
willing to bless them in their 
folly, are unworthy of the alle- 
giance of rational men.’” Bulletin, 
International Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation. June. 1931. | 


Y. M. C. A. Goes Forward.— 
The Associations in Swatow, 
Canton and Hongkong record an 
increasing measure of confidence 
and appreciation on the part of 
their communities. Their annual 
financial and membership cam- 


paigns have been unusally success- 
ful. The Canton Association sought 


$35,000 secured $38,000; 
Hongkong sought $20,000 and 
secured ,000 ; while Swatow had 


the “the best most 
campaign in its history, going we 

ite goal of $11,000. The 
Shanghai’ Association sought 
$50, and secured $65,000. 
Significant progress is also being 
made_in religious work in various 


_ parts of the country. Enrolment 


in Bible classes, attendance on re- 
ligious services and decisions for 
the Christian life are all steadily 
on the increase. Over 6,000 
attended Bible classes conducted 
by the Peiping Association during 
1930. In Tientsin ten Bible classes 
enrolled 150 men and boys, mostly 
business men and government 
school students. The general public 
has become more favorable to 
religion in general and Christianity 
in particular. One result is that 
many local associations are r 


. to have Dr. Sherwood Eddy visit 


China in the Autumn of 1931. 
The tide has generally turned in 
favor of the Association Movement 
in China, — 
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+ Cheeloo University Sponsors 
International Good-will Tour.— 
Qn June, 23, 1931, twenty-three 
people left Tsinan. Shantung to 
visit Manchuria, Korea and a. 
returning to China about August 
13, via Vladivostok and Harbin 
if possible. This is an Interna- 
tional Good-will Seminar organized 
by Cheeloo University. It includes 
twelve Cheeloo students, the rest 
being Cheeloo graduates and pro- 
fessors together with several teach- 
ers and doctors from other insti- 
geo The slogan of the Seminar 

“Within the four seas all are 
its creed is, “Right 
makes might.” Its objectives are; 
(1) To do all in our power to 
solve international problems. by 
(2) To make 
friendly contacts with people of 
other nations in order +o create 
mutual understanding and good-. 
will. (3) To unite with liberal- 
minded people of other nations in 
the struggle against all forms of 
imperialism, economic as well as 
political. (4) To do all in our 
power to do away with war and 
to foster: peace and good-will 
among the nations. In Japan the 
group will attend the Oriental 
Culture Summer College of the 
Imperial University, tuition free, 
at the invitation of the President. 
Industrial and social problems will 
also be studied. Contacts with 
peace groups will be sought. Each 
student pays part of the expense 
of the tour while those not 
students pay all their own ex- 
penses. 


Wanking Theological 


Elects First Chinese President.— 


At its meeting on May 20-22, 1931, 
the Board of Managers of Nanking 
Theological Seminary elected Rev. 
Handel Lee President of the Sem- 
inary. If Rev. Lee accepts this 
position he will be the first Chinese 


president of this institution. Rev. © 


Handel Lee was born at Kiang- 


of the 


[| August 


ningchen, near Nanking, in 1886, 
He graduated from Nanking Uni- 
versity in 1912 and from Nanking 
Theological Seminary in 1916, 
From 1916 to 1921 he was pastor 
of the Second Street Methodist 
Church in Wuhu. He then studied 
two years in the U.S. receiving 
the degree of S.T.B. from Boston 
University in 1922 and that of 
M.Th. from Drew Theological 
Seminary in 1923. During his 
second year in the United States 
he was Chinese Secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Foreign Missions. On his return 
to China he took up the pastorate 
Ku-I-Lang Methodist 
Church in Nanking. This position 
he has held for eight years. Since 
1927 he has been District Super- 
intendent in the Central China 
Conference. This calls for the 
Supervision of fifteen churches. 
For two years he has been Chair- 
man of the Nanking Church Coun- 
cil, He is, also, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Christian Council. At the 
same meeting of the Seminary 
Board Dr. Li Tien-lu was elected 
Dean and Dr. D. W. Richardson 
Vice-President. 


New Famine Relief Canal.—On 
June, 22, 1931, the $1,000,000 
Satochu canal on the Yellow River 
River was formally opened. This 
was the concluding feature of 3 
two-day convention of the China 
International Famine Relief Com- 
mission. A crowd of 10,000 farm- 
ers, officials and village folk 
watched the first water pour into 
this waterway. General Li Pei- 
chi, Chairman of the Suiyuan 
Provincial Government was pre- 
sent, together with a score of 
westerners. The canal runs fort 
about fifty miles and has about 
150 miles of branch canals. For 
six. weeks before the canal was 
finished 8,000 soldiers in uniform 


.wielded shovels on its earth-works. 
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These were provided by the offi- 
cials and mulitary authorities in 
order to complete it on time, They 
received pay the same as other 
workmen though they were dis- 
ciplined by their officers, At the 
ceremony of turning in the water 
talks were made by a number of 
authorities. Twenty-seven delega- 
tes from fifteen committees attend- 
ed the convention. The treasurer’s 
report showed that the overhead 
of the C. I. F.R.C. is only four 
percent of its income. During the 
year about $2,000,000 went into 
actual work and $72,000 for over- 
head. 


Training Theologues Through 
Anticipated Experience.—Nanking 
Theological Seminary tries to train 
its students under conditions cor- 
responding as closely as possible 
to those under which they will 
eventually work. When they take 
up work they must direct their 
own experience: while in_ the 
seminary they are given the “best 
ossible directed experience.” After 
is first year each student is assign- 
el some definite responsibility. 
This year students have been as- 
sisting in ten churches and two 
independent Sunday schools. For 
one term, also, the new students 
were organized into an “observa- 
tion group” which each week 
visited some Christian institution 
and reported thereon in class. A 
primary school .of nearly forty 
pupils has also been under student 
leadership. This school is main- 
tained for the benefit of poor 
people. _ Both this school and 
relief work among the poor is 
under the general direction of the 
Social Service Committee of the 
Student Association. Field work 
groups have also been organized 
among the students, each group 
undertaking some definite piece of 


work term. Four such field 


groups go out once a week at least. 
One group ‘is responsible for 
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one afternoon at the 
nion Tabernacle in_ the city. 
During the New Year Evangelistic 
Week this group also helped in 
various ways. Another group visits 
the university hospital every 
Sunday afternoon. This provides 
them with a laboratory for the 
study of the psychology of the 


sick, the best method of approach 


to hospital patients, hospital social 
service, bedside evangelism, pray- 
er with patients and follow-up 
work. It also provides some op- 
portunity to introduce the subject 
of public health. A third group 
is responsible for home evangelism 
in the poor community where the 
school mentioned above is located. 
Twenty or thirty families of the 
pupils in the school have thus been 
cultivated. This provides fine 
material for the study of home 
evangelism. The fourth group is 
divided into two sections. The 
first section—two students—visits 
the model prison each week to 
preach to the prisoners, who 
number 1,000. A visitor is allow- 
ed only half an hour in one of 
the workshops to preach to the 
prisoners who stand in formation 
to listen. The students have also 
cooperated with the Nanking 
Church Council to provide Christ- 
mas for the prisoners and distri- 
bute among them testaments and 
gospels. The authorities of the 
prison welcome this service, The 
other section is in charge of a 
children’s playground one after- 
noon a week, They learned over 
twenty group games which they 
taught to children who came in 
off the street. Two boys’ clubs 
have also been organized. 


Rural Church Department of 
Nanking Theological Seminary.— 
In 1929 this Seminary decided to 
provide courses aiming at train- 


mg men for the rural ministry. 


In consequence the Seminary en- 


_ tered into cooperation with the 
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Nanking Presbyterian Mission and 
the Agricultural Department of 
the University of Nanking in a 
rural church experiment in a 
village about fifteen miles from 
Nanking. This is: one aspect of 
the Christian Rural Life Move- 
ment. This particular community 
has been selected as the base of 
this experiment for several reasons, 
The community is rural and yet 
near to Nanking. It is typical of 
both northern and southern agri- 
culture. The ulation is both 
native and immigrant and has 
different social classes, The market 
area includes fifty-seven villages 
with a population of 17,477. The 
church located in this communi 

serves a population of 20,000, 
The schools therein are of both 
old and new type. Thus this rural 
church typifies thousands of other 
rural churches. The rfeople, fur- 


thermore, are friendly tothe church. 


Three major aims dominate this 
experiment, study, experimentation 
and training, e Universi of 
Nanking College of Agriculture 
has already made an economic 
and social survey of ‘this area, 


together with a map, both of | 


which will be published shortly. 
Studies are also being made of 
the social and religious life of the 
community, of the forty church 
members and their families, . of 
church attendance, of lite 

conditions, of possibilities of self 
support and of local material 
which might be used in a rural 
church curriculum of religious 
education. New materials and 
methods will also be experimented 
with. Some experiments have 
already been started. Contacts 
made by the Nanking College of 
Agriculture and Forestry, through 
seed distribution and loans are 
being followed up. Attention is 
being given to the Christian use 
of festivals and special Sundays, 
people’s schools, recreational and 


visited teachers, 
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religious educational program for 
pupils in the government primary 
schools, home religious education 
and special traini of lay workers, 
Within the. membership of the 
church are six government = and 

rivate primary school teachers. 

his provides the basis for a 
strong program of lay leadership. 
Some help is being received to- 
wards the experimental program 
but it is hoped to make the church 
self-supporting. This community 
and church thus provide an indis- 
pensable laboratory for study and 
experiment that can move along 


new lines. To train rural church 


leaders is the. third main aim of 
the community project. As part 
of this special training the grad- 
uating class of the Seminary—ten 
students—spent ten days in this 
community early in the year. At 
the same time various specialists 
visited this experimental com- 
munity. Two hours each morning 
were given to lectures and dis- 
cussion on rural life and work. 
Then for two hours the students 
worked in the soil, doing simple 
gardening, tree planting and 
pruning. in the afternoon the 
students by twos visited conti- 
guous villages. One age studied 
one or two villages for the whole 
ten days, using poe prepared 
schedules therefor. hey also 
village heads, 
Christians, enquirers. did home 
evangelism and held meetings. On 
one afternoon an outdoor drama- 
tization of the Prodigal Son was 
presented. In-the evenings evan- 
gelistic meetings were held in 
which the students participated. 


| The communal life of leaders and 


students was a valuable feature of 
the trip. All lived, ate, worked and 
studied together. All the students 
turned in reports of their observa- 
tions and impressions. Most of 
them got a new vision of the rural 
needs and challenge. 
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